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Ladies’ Walking and Evening Dresses. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on front page. 

Fig. 1.—Waxkine Costume. This stylish 
French costume is made of golden brown wool 
combined with striped silk of this golden brown 
shade alternating with stripes of the new blue- 
gray called grande clématite. The round skirt 
has a brown wool pleating all around the foot; 
in front there is merely a pleating of the striped 
goods, but in the back this striped silk extends 
the whole length, and is caught very low down, 
and falls in pleatings below. The tunic-tablier 
of the brown wool is draped loosely and low on 
the skirt by vosaces of brown satin ribbon; there 
are two closely pleated flounces below this ta- 
blier. The corsage of brown wool has a little 
pointed basque terminated by pleats and puffs in 
the back and by loops of satin ribbon in front. 
The guimpe of striped silk is a bias piece gather- 
ed at the top, pleated broadly across the bust, 
and folded into a point at the waist line, where 
it is held by ribbon loops. The picturesque bon- 
net is of brown velvet, with irregularly indented 
front, lined with gray-blue silk; it is trimmed 
with loops of these materials and ostrich tips of 
the two colors in the dress. The stylish short 
bow under the chin is of brown velvet. Suede 
gloves of light tan-color. Brown stockings, and 
patent leather shoes 

Fig. 2.—Eventnc Torerre. This charming 
evening toilette for a young lady has a short 
round skirt covered with pointed flounces of rose- 
colored faille and a waist and drapery of change- 
able rose and green faille, trimmed with green 
velvet ribbon, puffed white silk muslin, and a 
cluster of flowers of 


s ol 


The change- 
able silk drapery is pleated in séarfs on the sides, 


f many colors 


and held in pl we by la ge bows and loops of velvet 
ribbon. The drapery, which, though 
very full, is confined to a narrow space down 
the back, is attached to the end of the pointed 
waist, 


tournure 


The waist of the changeable silk has a 
guimpe of puffs of white silk muslin that may 
be laid on the silk, or, which is more dressy, the 
silk may be cut out from beneath at the top, 
leaving it transparent on the neck. There is 
green velvet ribbon down each side of this chem- 
isette, and as a dog-collar around the neck with- 
out lace above it. The short puffed sleeve may 
be of muslin or of rows of lace, with a bracelet 
at the edge of the velvet ribbon, fastened by a 
buckle of diamonds like that on the dog-collar. 
Long gloves of the new fresh-butter shade. Gold 
bracelets. Fan of white crape spangled with 
gold. Rose-pink slippers, and pink silk stockings. 
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Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An IiustraTep WEEKLY, 


Published November 13, contains a pleasing vari- 
ety of SLOTIES, sketches, and poems, many of which 
are charmingly illustrated ; 
“AN EXTRA TICKET,” 

by Extor McCormick, is @ most ente rlaining story, 
illustrated by C.D. Wetpon. “ The Boyhood of 
Martin Luther” is a timely sketch by the same 
author. 

Special attention may also be called to “An 
Honor Well Deserved,”’ by Marcarer Eytinee, 
i/lustrated; to a group of “ Shetiand Ponies,” 
Jrom sketches taken at the recent Horse Show by 
Gray-ParkerR; and to an article entitled “ At the 
Racquet Courts,” by Suxrwoop Rysk, i/lustrated. 


“TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAR,” 
is a revival of the old Nursery Rhyme, with music 
by S. B. Mitts, end illustration by Jessm Me- 
Dermott 

SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $1.50 per Year. 


A specumen copy of Harvrer’s Youna Prorie 
will be sent on rece ipt of a three-cent stamp. 


(He Our next Number will contain a Parrern- 
SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Winter Croaxs, Coats, Hats, and Bonners: 
Princessk Dresses; Watkine Surrs; Evening 
and Dinner Tomxrres; Capes, Frorat Garnt- 
TURES, Boors and Sirppers, etc. ; Boys’ and Girls 
Winter Surrs; an elegant Emprowrrep Piano 
Cover; Sofa Pillows, Pincushions, Embroidery 
Designs, etc., ete. ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. 
OW well we would bring them up if we 
had them, and how badly they are be- 
ing brought up by those that happen to 
have them, this peculiar race of other peo- 
ple’s children! In what cold blood do we 
look at them! They are not always chil- 
dren to us—the lovable, blossomy, peachy 
things. They are little men and women, 
our neighbors in miniature, having the 
traits of their ancestors, of which traits we 
are apt through our family gossip to know 
more than the descendants of those ances- 
tors do themselves, repeating this uncle or 
that aunt, or the old grandfather long gone, 
and exciting our animadversion, or, not so 
often, possibly our admiration, by the fact. 











Moreover, we forget in looking at them that 
we were ever children ourselves; we speak 
and think of them as of beings of a separate 
species, not quite monkeys, perhaps, and not 
quite cherubs certainly—in fact, just chil- 
dren. 

But we expect of these children the vir- 
tues and often the behavior of grown folks, 
and we in our loftiness are capable of ruin- 
ing their reputations, and giving them a 
name that it will take years of right living 
on their part in the future to overcome, if 
their little vagaries do not suit our own 
whims, while the high animal spirits of their 
happy years lead them into pranks that are 
not in conformity with our own staid and 
quiet way of life, in which the fermentation 
is over; and, stern critics that we are, we sit 
in judgment like those that break butter- 
flies upon wheels. They would never con- 
duct themselves in this fashion if we had 
them, or if we had had them in season; our 
own infallible method for reducing flesh and 
blood to flour and water would be sure to 
bring about the millennium in children if it 
could once be tried, or our own particular 
flint and tinder would have kindled the di- 
vine spark in the little dunces that other 
people have succeeded in making only clods. 

It is a question whether these views of 
ours are not better hidden in the depths of 
our own consciousness than given to the 
world of friends and neighbors. They cer- 
tainly do no good to ourselves, to the chil- 
dren, or to the parents of the children. On 
the contrary, the expression of them only 
serves to exasperate the parents, and to ir- 
ritate ourselves to still further expression, 
till one listening would suppose from our 
conversation that all the children we knew 
were candidates for the gallows. 
couragement of these views may have, be- 
sides, a hardening and injurious effect upon 
ourselves, Which would be a pity, when they 
arise from so evident a desire to improve 
humanity, for they must lead us all the time 
into the habit of seeing more evil than good 
—a habit whose aim is easily transferable to 
objects of more advanced years and equal 
terms, and they must cause us to yield as 
unlovely an appearance as those do who do 
not care for children at all, good or bad, 
and do not criticise their behavior, not from 
any want of hostility, but from complete in- 
difference ; people to whom children are like 
flies and night-moths, evils to be endured, 
since there is no way of being rid of them 
if the lamps are lighted. For our own sakes, 
then, as well as theirs, if we can not praise 
them, it might be well to pause before let- 
ting ourselves get into the habit of con- 
demning other people’s children. 

Yet, in some respects, if we make no loud 
expression of it, this critical mood of mind 
may serve our own mere personal comfort 
in the long-run as well as another which is 
quite at variance with it ; for if in the other, 
or counterpart of it, we might be of some 
benefit to the little people, it is usually at 
considerable cost to ourselves. It is then 
not the case of condemning, but of loving 
other people’s children too much. Of course 
there is no such thing as too much love in 
the world, and, if there were, few children 
are in the receipt of too much of it; it 
is not often that they are injured by its 
possession so much as by its lack. There 
is love, to be sure, that does them more 
harm than good; the love that follows 
them after parental correction and tries 
to soften the effect of it, for instance—a 
poor sort of love, more often self-love than 
pure love of the little culprit for whose bet- 
ter good the correction was administered. 
But the love of ‘self-sacrifice that forgets 
itself in the child, the love of effort that 
takes trouble for it, remembers that the at- 
mosphere of childhood is carried along to 
make the whole atmosphere and tempera- 
ment of later life, and sees to it that it shall 
be a roseate one; the love of patience, that 
stops to think of the reason why before 
saying nay, and strains a point against the 
nay ; that uses all preventive power to hin- 
der wrong-doing or temptation to wrong- 
doing, instead of reserving itself to punish 
wrong-doing when done—that love, indeed, 
an not exist in too great quantity or force. 
Yet that is for the child; for ourselves, at 
first glance, there would seem to be no ques- 
tion that there is such a thing as giving 
too much love to other people’s children for 
our own selfish ease. Our love may help to 
make the way smooth for them, but how is 
it going to work with us? It is an ignoble 
way of feeling, it must be admitted, as all 
views are that dwell simply on the light 
cast on our own future; but there are laws 
of self-preservation, and if there is no in- 
stinct to warn us, then experience must 
discover that whatever we do for other 
people’s children we must do for love of 
them, and not for love of ourselves, for in 
the end the likelihood is that we shall be 
forgotten in the matter, and our love return 
upon us in bitterness. 

Of course we are not speaking of simple 
liking and pleasant sufferance, but of the 





The en- | 





intense and yearning affection that the 
lonely heart extends to clasp round the 
little child in the house, in the family, or in 
the neighborhood. Yet with all that yearn- 
ing affection, one to whom the child does 
not belong will have, as a general thing, 
reason to figure less and less in the life and 
thus in the thoughts of that child as the 
years pass, till one dwindles at first into in- 
sufficiency and then into forgetfulness and 
the oblivion of all but temporary presence. 
Nor does one always have to wait long for 
that fate—which, if possibly it may not 
come at all, just as possibly is sure to come 
-—for no sooner may we have poured out 
the fullness of our tenderness about it, and 
made the child a part of our heart’s blood, 
than the owners of it can take it from our 
sight and grasp, and put seas and continents 
and lifetimes between us. It had become 
all but our own child, and is snatched out 
of our arms; and, so far as we are affected, 
it is in its grave, for 1t is dead to us in just 
the degree that the unloving, the indiffer- 
ent, the disliking, or the cruel parent 
chooses. 

What are we to do, then ?—love nobody’s 
children? It would be a dreary world for 
most of us in that case, and a hard one for 
all the little people who are helped along 
their way by love,no matter whose. It is 
a necessity of some natures to love that 
would leave a great gap in life if unsatis- 
fied, and if they have not one thing, they 
will have another, and will give the love 
that should have made the wilderness blos- 
som like arose for some child to weeds and 
stocks and stones, or what amounts to the 
same thing. 

Feeling with the poet, however, that it is 

“ Better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all,” 
it would seem, on the whole, the best thing 
even for ourselves, and our own selfish ease 


| ultimately, to forget self in the affair, and 
| love other people’s children wherever we 





find them, since one is so much the happier 
for loving, for haviug loved, for having love 
to remember, and since our small quantity 
of love may do its share in the elevation of 
all the world, however slight that share. 
It may give us more real happiness to close 
our eyes to those things in children which 
show that they belong to an imperfect race, 
and to take our draught of the infinite plea- 
sure of loving as we go. And perhaps even 
that love may be retroactive in the end, no- 
thing being lost in the universe, and soften 
the hearts of those round whom it was shed ; 
and as the dreaded and fateful years go by, 
these so loved children will look back with 
love as we have looked forward with it, and 
feel for the old all that indiscriminate ten- 
derness which we have felt for the young, 
and we ourselves come in for our portion. 





THE ETIQUETTE OF BALLS. 
HOSTESS must not use the word ball on her 
4X invitation cards. She may say: 


Mrs. John Brown requests the pleasure of the 
company of 
Mr. and Mrs. Amos Smith 
on Thursday evening, November twenty-second, 
at nine o'clock. 
Dancing. a VP. 
Or she may say: 


Mrs. John Brown 
At Home 

Thursday evening, November twenty-second, 

at nine o'clock. 
Cotillon at ten. RSVP. 
But she does not indicate further the purpose of 
her party. In New York, where young ladies 
are brought out by means of a ball at Delmonico’s, 
the invitation is frequently worded: 


Mr. and Mrs. Amos Smith request the pleasure 
of your company 
Thursday evening, November twenty-second, 
at nine o'clock. 
Delmonico’s. 


The card of the young débutante is sometimes 
(although not always) inclosed. 

If these invitations are sent to new acquaint- 
ances or to strangers in town, the card of the 
gentleman is inclosed to gentlemen ; that of both 
the gentleman and his wife to ladies and gentle- 
men, if it is a first invitation. 

A ball should be very well lighted, exceedingly 
well ventilated, and very gayly dressed. It is the 
height of the gayety of the day; and although 
dinner calls for handsome dress, a ball demands 
it. Young persons of slender figure prefer light, 
diaphanous dresses; the chaperons can wear 
heavy velvet and brocade. Jewels are in order. 
A profusion of flowers should add their bright- 
ness and perfume around the rooms and in the 
hands of ladies. The great number of bouquets 
sent to a débutante are often embarrassing. The 
present fashion is to have them hung by different 
ribbons on the arm, so that they look as if almost 
a trimming to the dress. 

Gentlemen who have not selected partners be- 
fore the ball come to their hostess, and ask to be 


presented to ladies who will dance with them. | 
As a hostess can not leave her place while re- | 


ceiving, and people come at all hours to a ball, 
she generally asks two or three well-known society 








friends to receive with her, who will take this 
part of her duty off her hands, for no hostess 
likes to see wall-flowers at her ball; she wishes 
all her young people to enjoy themselves. Well- 
bred young men always say to the hostess that 
they beg of her to introduce them to ladies who 
may be without partners, as they will gladly make 
themselves useful to her. After dancing with a 
lady, and walking about the room with her for a 
few times, a gentleman is at perfect liberty to 
take the young lady back to her chaperon, and 
plead another engagement. 

The great trouble with balls in America is the 
absence of room for those who wish to sit. In 
Europe, where the elderly are first considered, 
seats are placed around the room, somewhat high, 
for the cbaperons, and at their feet sit the débu- 
tantes. These red-covered sofas in two tiers, as 
it were, are brought in by the upholsterer (as we 
hire chairs for the crowded musicales or readings 
so common in large cities), and are very conven- 
ient. It is strange that all large halls are not fur- 
nished with them, as they make every one com- 
fortable at very little expense, and add to the 
appearance of the room. A row of well-dressed 
ladies in velvet, brocade, and diamonds, some with 
white hair, certainly forms a very distinguished 
background for those who sit at their feet. 

Supper is generally served all the evening from 
a table which has been prepared with flowers, 
fruit, candelabra, silver, and glass, and loaded with 
hot oysters, boned turkey, salmon, game, patés, 
salads, ices, jellies, and fruit from the commence- 
ment of the evening. A hot supper, with plen- 
tiful cups of bouillon, is served again for those 
who dance the German. 

But if the hostess so prefer, the supper is not 
served until she gives the word, when her husband 
leads the way with the most distinguished lady 
present, and the rest of the company follow as it 
happens. The hostess rarely goes in to supper 
until every one has been served. She takes the 
opportunity of walking about her ball-room to 
see if every one is happy and attended to. If 
she goes in, it is to take some distinguished guest, 
like the President, for instance. This is, how- 
ever, a point which may be left to the tact of the 
hostess. 

A young lady is not apt to forget her ball-room 
engagements, but she should be sure not to do 
so, She must be careful not to offend one gen- 
tleman by refusing to dance with him, and then 
accepting the offer of another. Such things done 
by frivolous girls injure a young man’s feelings 
unnecessarily, and prove that the lady has not 
had the training of a gentlewoman. A young 
man should not forget if he has asked a young 
lady for the German. He must send her a bou- 
quet, and be on hand to dance with her. If kept 
away by sickness or a death in his family, he 
must send her a note before the hour. 

It is not necessary to take leave of your hostess 
ata ball. All that she requires of you is to bow 
to her on entering, and to make yourself as agree- 
able and happy as you can while in her house. 

Young men are not always as polite as they 
should be at balls. They ought, if they are well- 
bred, to look about, and see if any lady has been 
left unattended to at supper, to ask if they can 
go for refreshments, if they can lead a lady to a 
seat, go for a carriage, etc., ete. It is not an im 
pertinence for a young man thus to speak to a 
lady older than himself, even if he has not been 
introduced ; the roof is a sufficient introduction 
for any such purpose. 

The first person who should be asked to dance 
by the young gentlemen invited to a house should 
be the daughters of the house. To them and to 
their immediate relatives and friends must the 
first attentions be paid. 

It is not wise for young ladies to join in ever 
dance, nor should a young chaperon dance, leay 
ing her charge sitting. The very bad American 
custom of sending several young girls to a bal! 
with a very young chaperon—perhaps one of 
their number who has just been married—has le: 
to great vulgarity in our American city life, not 
to say to that general misapprehension of foreign- 
ers, which offends, without correcting, our nation- 
al vanity. A mother should try always to go to 
balls with her daughters, and to stay as long as 
they do. But many mothers say, “ We are not 
invited; there is not room for us.” Then the 
daughters should not accept. It is a very poor 
American custom not to invite the mothers. Let 
a lady give two or three balls if her list is so 
large that she can only invite the daughters. If 
it is absolutely necessary to limit the invitation, 
the father should go with the daughters ; for who 
else is to see them to their carriage, take care of 
them if they faint, look to one who may be neg- 
lected? The fact that a few established old vet- 
erans of society insist upon lagging superfluous 
on the stage should not deter ladies who enter- 
tain from being true to the ideas of the best 
society, which certainly are in favor of chaperon- 
age, and that a mother should accompany her 
daughter to a ball; and that society which does 
not include all ages is open to severe criticism. 

Hostesses should avoid a crowd. The putting of 
five hundred people into a hot room, with no chairs 
to drop into, no air to breathe, is a very cruel test 
of friendship. It is this impossibility of putting 
one’s “dear five hundred friends” into a narrow 
house which has led to the giving of balls at pub- 
lic rooms—an innovation which shocked a French 
woman of rank who married an American. “ You 
have no safeguard for society in America,” she 
observed, “but your homes. No aristocracy, no 
king, no court, no traditions, but the sacred one 
of home. Now, do you not run great risks when 
you abandon your homes, and bring out your 
young girls at a hotel?” There is something in 


her wise remark, and with the carelessness of 
chaperonage in cities, which are now largely pop- 
ulated by irresponsible foreigners, the dangers 
increase. 

The first duty of a gentleman on entering a 
ball-room is to make his bow to the lady of the 
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house and to her daughters; he should then 
atrive to find his host—a very difficult business 
sometimes. Young men are very much censured, 
however, who do not find out their host, and in- 
sist upon being presented to him. Paterfamilias 
in America is sometimes thought to hold a very 
insignificant place in his own house, and be good 
for nothing but to draw checks. This is indica- 
tive of a very poor social condition, and no man 
invited to a gentleman’s house should leave it un- 
til he has made his bow to the head thereof. 

It is proper for intimate friends to ask for in- 
vitations to a ball for other friends, particularly 
for young gentlemen who are “dancing men.” 
More prudence should be exercised in asking for 
ladies, but the hostess has always the privilege 
of saying that her list is full, if she does not wish 
to invite her friends’ friends. No offense should 
be taken if this refusal is given politely. 

In most luxurious houses a tea-room is open 
from the beginning to the end of a ball, frequent- 
ly on the second story, where bouillon, tea, coffee, 
and macaroons are in order, or a plate of sand- 
wiches, or any such light refreshment for those 
who do not eat a heavy supper. A large bow! of 
iced lemonade is also in this room—a most grate- 
ful refreshment in a hot ball. 

The putting of crash over carpets—the fine 
furze that rises from it in dancing having proved 
unhealthy to the dancers—is 
wholly abandoned; and parquet 
coming so common—and the dancing on them is 
much more agreeable in every way—tbat ladies 
have their heavy parlor carpets taken up before 
giving a ball rather than lay a crash. 

A smoking-room up or down stairs is provided 
for the gentlemen, where cigars and brandy and 
water are provided in some houses. If such a 
room is not provided, it is the height of indelicacy 
for gentlemen to smoke in the dressing-rooms. 

The bad conduct of young men at large balls, 
where they abuse their privileges by smoking, 
getting drunk at supper, eating unreasonably 
blockading the tables by their presence, and be- 
having in an unseemly manner, 
advers: 





so now almost 


floors are be- 


even fighting their 
ries in the supper-rooms, has been dwelt 
upon in the annals of the past, which annals ever 
remain a disgrace to the young fashionables of 
any city. Happily such breaches of decorum are 
now so rare that there is no need to touch upon 
them here. 

Many of our correspondents 





ask the embar- 














rassing question, ‘ Whom is it proper to invite toa | 


first ball?” That is a question which can not be 
answered in a general way. It must be left to 
the tact and delicacy of the inviter. 

At public balls there should be managers, ush- 
ers, stewards, and, if possible, a committee of 
Jadies to receive. It is very much better for the 
elegance of a ball if there is a recognized hostess, 
or committee of hostesses. The very air of the 
room is improved, and these ladies should be hos- 
pitable to strangers from another city, taking care 
that they are introduced and properly attended to. 

An awning and carpet should be placed at the 
front ball 
given to protect the guests against the weather 
and the gaze of the crowd of by-standers who 
always gather in a great city to the well- 
dressed ladies alight. Unfertunately in a heavy 
rain these awnings are often a 


entrance of a house where a is to be 


see 


great deal worse 
than nothing, as they become soggy with the 
There may be improvements in this outside 
rangement, and the electric 
improvement inside, 





wet. 
ar- 
light will be a great 
as less produc tive of heat, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MEN’S CLOTHING, 
] USINESS suits for men have the three gar- 
ments—coat, vest, and trousers— made from 


one piece of goods, sucli as the fine neat mixtures 


and indefinite checks of English cloth, or the 
rough suitings, Scotch Cheviots, and English 
homespuns, For fine mixed cloths the coat is 
the English cut-away to button four buttons, or 
merely to button one button across the chest: 
the vest is cut very high, and has a collar; and 
the trousers are medium tight-fitting. The taste 


this season is for brown and olive shades in busi- 
ness suits. For the rough Cheviots and home- 
spun cloths a sack coat is preferred, and this 
may be either a double-breasted pea-jacket or a 
single-breasted close-fitting sack, Very stylish 
sack suits are made of English all-wool rough 
cloth in small checks of gray and blue with some 
olive tints. Rough suits of blue or black ribbed 
Seotch cloth are made with a pea-jacket that has 
silk facing and wide braid on the edges. Very 
heavy pea-jac kets to wear without overcoats are 
made single-breasted, with a velvet collar and 
velvet edges like binding. 


DRESSY MORNING SUITS. 


Dressy morning suits for paying calls, lunches, 
etc., have a four-button cut-away coat made of 
either black or blue English cloth in fine diago- 
nals, or in the newer corkscrew twilled patterns. 
The vest of the same cloth is cut as high as the 
coat, so that searcely any of the scarf is seen. 
The trousers have narrow stripes of some odd 
shade of brown or olive, or even of dark red 
threads on black or brown. 


DAY DRESS SUITS. 

Day dress suits for making visits, for chureh, 
afternoon receptions, and for day weddings for 
groom, ushers, and guests, have the Prince Al- 
bert frock-coat and vest made of black or blue 
diagonal or corkscrew cloth. This coat is of the 
length worn last year, and than those 
previously it shows only a trifle of the 
scarf when buttoned, and is finished with silk 
facing and braid. The trousers are light, or else 
of dark gray or brown like those described above, 
A change from this adopted by dressy men for 
afternoon wear is a frock suit with the three 
pieces made of gray or bré¥n diagonal cloth of 


shorter 
worn; 





the finest quality, finished with silk tiie and 


stitched edges. 
EVENING DRESS SUITS. 

Evening dress suits, not to be worn in the day- 
light, but suitable for dinner parties, the opera, 
and all full-dress evening entertainments, are not 
changed in shape. The black swallow-tail dress- 
coat and low-cut vest are of west-of-England 
broadcloth, and the trousers are of black doe- 
skin. The coat may have silk facings with stitch- 
ed edges, or plain facings with corded edges. 
Some dress suits are being made of fine ribbed 
and corkserew English cloths, but the best-dress- 
ed men prefer broadcloth and doeskin. 

OVERCOATS, ULSTERS, ETC. 

Overcoats of light weight for autumn 
for pleasant days in winter are made of fancy 
diagonal or of corkscrew cloth, or else of a new 
material that resembles Melton, but is rough, like 
camel’s-hair. Brown, blue-gray, and dark mix- 
tures are the colors for these, and the shape is a 
sack of medium length, with silk facing extend- 
ing to the edges of the front, so that when the 
coat is thrown open nothing but silk is seen as a 
lining. Winter overcoats are of fur beavers and 
Elysians, with velvet collar and velvet edges like 
binding, These are single-breasted sacks with 
quilted silk facings and satin linings. Men who 
object to rough materials have overcoats made of 
the fine smooth beaver known as patent beaver, 
with plain facings, stitched edges, and a velvet 
collar. Olive, brown, blue, gray, and dahlia 
shades are used for such overcoats. Some styl- 
ish young men wear for the promenade surtout 
overcoats of this smooth beaver; these must not 
be very long, and should not have the flaps and 
bone buttons that make them like a coachman’s 
coat. Driving coats of cream-colored kersey are 
made double-breasted and very loose, in what is 
called box-coat style. Ulsters are of Elysians 
and other rough goods, made in the long New- 
market shape. 


wear and 








SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 

Shirt bosoms for day use remain perfectly 
plain, in shield shape, and are made of three 
thicknesses of linen, with a very fine cord, or 
else merely rows of stitching, on the edge that 
laps. All ornament is useless for these bosoms, 
as they are entirely concealed by the high vest 
and the searf. The bosoms of full-dress shirts 
are usually made plain also, but a novelty this 
season is the introduction of dots of embroidery, 
done by the needle, over the entire bosom; these 
dots vary from the merest speck to those that 
are a fourth of an inch in diameter. This is the 
finest needle-work, and is adopted by men of fash- 
ion who would not the showy vines and 
vignettes of embroidery formerly seen on shirt 
bosoms. One large stud, 
a precious stone 


wear 


which usually contains 
+, is worn with full-dress shirts. 
The newest standing collars revive the turned- 
over or broken points in the front formerly worn, 
and called English collars; these are very high 
all around, meet in front, and are turned back in 
large points. Another standing collar is not so 
high, is cut sloping in front, and is worn to lap. 
Turned-down collars are narrow, with shorter 
points than those lately used, and do not meet in 
front, leaving a space of an inch or more for the 
bow of the scarf or the small neck-tie. Cuffs are 
worn rather large, with either square or round cor- 
ners that meet instead of lapping, and are fasten- 
ed by linked buttons. Merino under-wear comes 
this season in gray and dark tan shades as well 
as white, while silk under-garments are of laven- 
der or pearl-color, 
SCARFS AND NECK-TIES, 

Small scarfs slightly puffed are preferred to 
fiat scarfs; and while these are very small, thev 
must be sufficiently large to cover that portion 
of the shirt bosom not hidden by the vest. Satin 
in stripes or small figures, or else quite plain, is 
the material for these narrow puffed scarfs. Very 
dark scarfs are used with business suits, though 
these are so nearly concealed by the vest and coat 
that they are now worn in higher colors than were 
formerly seen on men of taste. Stripes across 
the scarf are well marked, and in contrasting col- 
ors, For dressy wear in the day-time, at weddings 
and rece ptions, white gros grain, ottoman silk, or 
satin is made into these puffed narrow scarfs, and 
these may have a little color introduced in small 
dashes, or as outlines of quaint figures. For even- 
ing full dress the narrowly folded white muslin tie, 
fastened bya buckle, has a small stiff bow, with the 
straight ends that are called banged ends. For 
quiet dinner parties and informal entertainments 
narrow black satin ties are made like those just 
noted, but white satin ties of this kind are tabooed. 
Nuggets of beaten gold, braided gold knots, twists 
of gold cord, pear-shaped beads of gold or of en- 
amel, animals’ heads with jewelled eyes, serpents 
or dragons of gold mixed with colored silver, 
squares or round disks decorated with Limoges 
enamel, and colored pearls, singly.or in clusters, 
are seen on new scarf pins for day use; a true- 
lover’s knot of twisted gold, a plaque support- 
ing pearls or other gems, are favorite designs for 
the pins presented by the bridegroom to his best 
man and his ushers. Linked sleeve-buttons are 
either oval or square, and are in nuggets of gold 
or twisted gold cord to match the scarf pin. 


HOSIERY, 


Digitated socks, with the toes separated like 
the fingers of gloves, are the novelties in fine 
English merino hosiery, and are worn by men 
with tender feet and those who are sensitive to 
cold. For ordinary wear are Balbriggan socks 
in plain dark colors or in stripes of two colors. 
Merino and camel’s-hair socks are of a single 
color, most often brown, gray, or tan-color; and 
there are soft and fine socks of camel’s-hair and 
silk woven together, with the heels and toes of 
fine heavy silk, Black socks are more used than 
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those of any one color; for evening dress, espe- 

cially when low pumps are worn, the socks are of 

black silk, quite plain, or with very slight em- 

broidery in dots of blue, red, or gold. 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Sheer and fine French linen handkerchiefs for 
dress occasions have an inch-wide hem that is 
hem-stitched, and may have the monogram or the 
initial of the wearer embroidered in fine white 
needle-work. For general use the largest hand- 
kerchiefs now have narrow hems that are only a 
fourth of an inch wide, and these hems may be 
of a solid color, or pure white, or else with stripes 
of color, or a diamond pattern in red, blue, | 
or maroon. For mufflers 
neck inside the overcoat are squares of crear 
white India pongee, or thinner India silk v 
wide hem that is hem-stitched, or else the oo 
fler has wide stripes of satin in dark colors, su 
as red with blue, or écru with golden 
maroon; there are also stripes of paler tints to 
be worn with evening dress suits next the over- 
coat. 


»rOwn, 


to wear around the 





ch 


brown or 


SHOES, 


Walking shoes are double-soled buttoned gai- 
ters of calf-skin made with low broad English 
heels. There is a tendency to broaden the toes 
of all shoes that have been worn nearly pointed 
on account of the closely fitted trousers; but 
sensible men have never followed either of these 
fashions in the extreme. Dress shoes for the 
house and for carriage wear are made of patent- 
leather with kid or cloth tops ; 
ed gaiters with light soles and low heels. Patent- 
leather pumps and alligator-skin slippers 
worn with black or very dark socks in the morn- 
ing at home. 


these are button- 


are 


HATS. 

The crowns of black silk dress hats are not 
quite so much curved in bell shape as they were 
last year; the crown may be six and an eighth 
inches high, or only five and seven-eighth inches. 
The brim is narrower than it 
late, and very moderately rolled. Business 
hats are of stiff felt, either black or brown, of 
Derby shape, with a semi-square crown tapering 
toward the top, and about five inches high 
is preferred to the round Derby crown; the brim 
is in the shape described for silk hats. The 
crush opera-hats are about the same shape as the 
new silk hats. Négligé hats, called hammock 
hats and pocket hats, are of soft felt of light 
weight, also of cloth, Cheviot, and of silk, and are 
comfortable for travellers on long journeys, 


has been worn of 
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GLOVES. 


Kid gloves for the street, for driving, and for 
church are in red tan shades of heavy kid, with 
wide stitching on the back either in self-color or 
black ; they are fastened by two buttons. Light 
pearl-colored gloves, with black stitching on the 
back, are shown for dress, but these 
used by gentlemen, either 


are so little 


at day or evening en- 

tertainments, that they need scarcely be noted. 

Heavy goat-skin gloves without stitching are worn 
; g 





by gentlemen when driving. There is alsoa f 
cy for hand-knitted gloves of raccoon fur and silk, 
made by the Shakers out of hand-spun yarn, in 
which the fur and silk are mixed in a yarn that 
is as soft as camel’s-hair; these are tilburied for 
driving—that is, they are faced with dog-skin 








in- 
side the hands—and cost $11 a pair; the plain 
gloves, not tilburied, are $ Tobogganing gloves, 





knitted in Canada, of heavy wool yarn in ribs, are 
long enough to reach to the elbow outside the 
coat sleeve. 

VARIETIES. 

Canes and umbrellas have crutch handles of 
silver made to represent buck-horn; there are 
also many real buck-horn handles. Round silver 
knobs are as dark as oxidized silver, and are 
either plainly hammered or else made to repre- 
sent a face, as of the sun or moon, or they may 
have arabesque tracery, 0 lightly enamelled 

Cardigan jackets of fine dark wool woven in 
ribs are made with silk sleeves. English home- 
spun sacks in small undefined plaids and checks 
are made in skeleton fashion, without lining, and 
used as office and billiard jackets. Invalids’ 
gowns and bath wraps for winter are made of 
a large colored blanket of fine quality, with the 
Roman or Scotch border the 
for a trimming. 

Flannel pajama suits are of stripes of blue of 
two shades, or blue with white, or 
blue or red spots of white or black. 

Water-proof coats are of English homespun 
cloth and plaid Cheviots treated with rubber, and 
resemble an ordinary ulster. 

Plush rugs of deep pile and of dark shades are 
used for driving until the winter requires fur 
robes. Soft vicufia cloth rugs in their natural 
tan and golden brown shades cost from $20 to 
$48. Scotch rugs for steamer and land travel 
have a solid color on one side and large plaids 
on the other with fringed ends. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
James W. Bett; 8. Bupp; 
& Co; Graze & McCrerpy; 
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else of dark 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
and R. Dunxap & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue How.anp prize for an essay on civil serv- 
ice reform at the Commencement of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas was won by Miss AGNEs Emory. 

—The one-hundred-and-fifth birthday of Mrs. 
KERNIN, of Stonington, Connecticut, was recent- 
ly celebrated. 

—Miss ANNE WuItTNey’s statue of Harriet 
MARTINEAU is daily expected in Boston from 
Europe, where it was sent to be put into marble 

—Mr. CorNELIUS VANDERBILT has accepted 
the chairmanship of the finance committee for 
the art loan exhibition in aid of the BakTHOLDI 
statue fund, to be held at the New York National 
Academy of Design; Mr. Joun La Farag, that 
of the committee on Oriental art; Monsignor 
CaPBL, of the department of ecclesiastical art; 
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Mrs. JoHN Jacos Astor and Mrs. Ricuarp M, 
ee of the fan and lace committee; and Mrs, 

. M. WHeecer, of the needle rk committee, 

phon heh is something very fine in the total 
simplicity of the manner in which General Suer- 
MAN resigned and General SHERIDAN assumed 
the command of our army 

-- fanny, the little cat belonging to the Bos- 
ton Fire-engine Compuny No. 14, and confined 
at the cat show in that city, exhibited the live- 
iest disposition to escape on hearing the alarm 
given that called out the company whose men, 
horses, and engit she was ustomed to. see 
set out for tl fires At other alarms gi 
since her imprisonment she has manifest 
interest whatever, showing plainly her ability 
to count. 

—A student car » tl I 


1 urvard for four 
hundred and eighty-four dol : c ght 
hundred 


nece 


h H 
sa 


and seven d irs hie 
ind many of t 





ities 





entertainments aud other ples 
There are several scholarships for the merit 
ous of three hundred and fi lollars a year, 
which it detracts from no so l rank to a t 


YT 
cept, 


five of the dozen Class- 
recipients, 


y officers recently being 





—It is reported that Mrs. ZeLpa Sequin WAL- 
LACE will retire from opera at the end of the 
present season, and adopt the dramatic profes- 
sion. 

—Miss Eustis, Mi ke RCORAN’S granddaugh- 
ter, is said to be the finest horsewoman in Wash- 
ington, which is saying a good deal 

-A single bouquet presented to NILSSON on 
the opening night at the Metropolitan cost one 
hundred dollars : 

Mr. CHarkLes WynpDuHAM began his career in 
America at Laura Keene’s eatre, twenty-five 
years ago, and was afterward an army surgeon 
in our civil war i 

—A promotion in the Danish civil service 
transfers the Baron HeEGERMANN LINDENCKONB 


from Washington to Rome, He is the husband 
of that fine singer formerly Mrs. MouLTON 
—Mrs. Joycr, of Methuen, Massachusetts 


reads fine print and he 
of one hundred 
—Ex-Comman¢ 


irs perfectly at the 


age 
ind one 
ler GORRINGE occu 


pies THro- 


pORE WINTHROP’sS old rooms in the University 
Building, New York 

—JULES VeRNE is fifty, getting fat, and grow- 
ing gray. He was originally destined for the 
bar. He was thirty when Round the World in 
Kighty Days was paponnaaa He always passes 


his summers on the 


se 








—An old lady Po rtland, Maine, who had 
jayed blindman’s-buff with RaLpH WaLvo Em- 
ERSON in his vou and knew him well later, 
suys he was so ind nt that she was not sur- 
prised when t off preaching and went to 
live in Cone mply to do thinking 

—On very § t state occasions the Emperor 
Dom PEDRO wears a long cloak made altogethet 
of the orange-colored feathers of a rare South 


American bird 


—General Crook drinks no tea, coffee, or alco- 
holic stimulants. His favorite draugh t is fresh 
milk. 

—Mr. Joun N. A. GRIswo.p has given land at 


Cherryneck for a new life-saving station at New- 
port, whose petrolmen will range the coast from 
the station to Brenton’s Reef 


—Mr. WHIrTier was once a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature 
Mrs. ANNA OTTENDORFER, the wife of the 


editor of the 
ration and an autog 


Staats 


Zeitung, 


raph let 


as received a dees 
from the Empress 























Avueusta for her hums work in b 
of Germans in America 

All the American synagogues recently had 
commemorative exercises in honor of Sir Moses 
MONTEFIORE’S ninety-ninth birthday 

—REMBRANDT’S * Portrait of a Burgomaster,”’ 
at the Metropolitan Art Loan Exhibition, is 
genuine. It cost Mr. Henry G. MaRQuAND, 
the owner, twenty-five thousand dollars, besides 

ight thousand for customs duty. It belonged 
to the Marquis of Lansdowne, and was bought 
in London for Mr. MarQuanD by Mr. J. ALDEN 
WEIR. 

—Miss Emity FaItHruLi comes to America 
to lecture and to work for the Women’s Emi- 
gration Society of England, of which the Prin- 
cess Louise is patron 

—The little Emperor of China is just thirteen 
years old. He is under the especial care of his 


aunt, the Empress Regent, a 
ed and high-tempered 
—Prince Massimo, of Rome, who claims de- 
scent from Fasrus CUNCTATOR, was 
tried for selling his own library against 
dinal’s prohibition 
—Dr. Jackson, of Pachmarree, 
Provinces of India, recently rec 


very stron 


woman. 


g-mind- 


recently 





in the Central 
sived two hun- 


dred hornet stings, which proved fatal. 

The Red Cross has been given to Miss A. 
K. I HOLLAND and Miss M. Se.sy, nursing Sis- 
ters at the Herbert Hospital for sick British 


soldiers. 
—The Hindoos believe that sleeping with the 
head to the t ’s days. 
—When SordEeRN played ng: indreary in Paris, 


north sh nv ens on 


during the 1867 Exposit Invine played the 
part of Abel Murcott, tl he ate kard, and Ray 
MOND was the Asa Trenchard. 

-Prince ALBERT VicToR occupies rooms in 
Trinity College while at Cambridge; bis father 
had to live in a manor-house guarded by a co 
don of tutors, and doesn’t that his son 


mean 
shall have any such suffering 

—The King and Queen of ‘De nmark are to visit 
the Queen at Windsor Castle after a visit to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 

—Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, of Pittsburg 
sylvania, is to have a painted window, 
by Sir Nogex Paton, placed in the chureh at Dun- 
fermline in honor of Ropext Bruce, at a cost 
of ten thousand dollars. 

—Authors of popular poems are 
by the number and persistency 
who weary them and the public 
tensions. **Nothing to Wear, ‘Rock me to 
Sleep,’”’ and ‘* Betsey and I are Out” gave rise 
to such long and acrimonious controversies that 
many readers have wished that these poems h id 


h, Penn- 
designed 


ur often vexed 
of ** claimants’”’ 
with their pre- 








never been written; and the dispute over ** Beau- 
tiful Snow”’ greatly aggravated the original of 
fense of the author, whoever he may b« And 
now a paragraph is going the rounds of the 
newspapers which attributed ** Ben Bolt’”’ to one 
Nat BarRKer. As this item re unawares 
into our columns, we hasten to disavow any 


intention to place on the brow of a pretender 
the laurels of Mr. THomas Dunw ENGLISH, under 
whose name this beautiful poem tirst appeared, 
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Pomegranate Design for Lambrequin. 
See illustration on page 756. 
TPV\HE background of this effective design may 
| be either a cold bluish-purple, like the down 
on a plum, or a shade of snuff color; the fruit in 
rich dark worked in crewels; 
the seeds in corresponding shades of silks; leaves 
This can 


reds or garnets, 


natural; stems greenish-brown, also 


be worked in outline if desired. 





Wild Rose Design for Chair Back. 


See illustration on page 756. 

i hy pretty South Kensington design is a work 

ing pattern for the back of the chair pub 
lished in Bazar No. 38, Vol. XVI A working 
pattern of the seat was published in Bazar No. 
42, Vol. XVI. This « gn can also be adapted 
to many useful purposes, such as borders for 
The de- 


sign is worked with crewels on a foundation of 





table covers, curtains, lambrequins, ete. 


dark green cloth, the leaves being in shaded dark 
greens, all lighter, however, than the background, 
The roses and buds are worked in satin stitch, 
in pale rose pink, the turned-over edges of the 
pe tals being much deeper than the centre, which 
shades almost to white near the stamens, which 
The outside of the buds is in 
the inside almost white. 


are in gold silk. 


the darker pink ; 





THE MAN SHE CARED FOR.* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Avrnor or “ Hanns or Jvustior,” “ For Her Saxe,” 


“Littie Kate 
Kiany,” * Poor Humanity,” ro. 


**Cowarnnp Conscorenor,” 


BOOK THE FIRST. 
IN A DERBYSHIRE VILLAGE. 


CHAPTER VIL 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


To avoid vain repetitions, we will not detail to 
the reader in the present chapter all the instruc- 
tions which the gentleman, under the false name 
of Welby, gave to Daniel Overdown, of Birming- 
ham. They form part of the mystery enwrapping 
the life of an eccentric man, of not too good a 





man, of a man beset by many weaknesses and 
vanities, and yet striving hard to do his best-—an 
impossible best as it was, and likely to turn out 
the worst at any moment, as it had done. A 
chapter or two hence this Daniel Overdown will 
fulfill Mr. Welby’s mission, and draw the veil 
aside with his own hands, and so far as he was 
able, from that story in which he had become in 
terested, and which was to affect the whole tenor 


| 
of his life. | 
| 


Suffice it to sav now that the interview was a 
long one, and that the instructions took a consid- 
erable time to make clear to the gunsmith. There | 
lso, and outbursts of passion | 
and remorse, strangely commingled with the old 
weak protestations of injustice to himself in the | 
shape of the cruel doubts and the ungenerous 
verdicts on his conduct that had been made by 
those who should have trusted him implicitly, | 
and taken his word for everything | 

When he had finished, Daniel Overdown was 

| 
} 





were interruptions, a 


perhaps less surprised at the family doubts and 
suspicions than he had been before ; but then the 
sufferer had told him he should keep part of the 
story to himself, which he did religiously, and 
presently went out of the world with, after his own 
peculiar fashion, and with never a one the wiser. 
It was all for the best, he was sure. 

He had been always so sure of everything! 

Daniel Overdown touched his hand again when 
he had told him the story, or that part of the 
story which seemed necessary, and said, 

“You may trust me, Mr.—” 

“ Dangerfield,” was the reply. 

“ And it is Mrs. Dangerfield who was here last 
night, who—” 

* Yes, yes, that is it,” 

“Ah! poor woman! 
now 

He rose, and the man in the bed said, with a | 
sigh: 

“I wish I could reward you in some way, but 
I am quite helpless here. There is a diamond 
pin of mine somewhere about, or my gold watch, 
which might—” 

“No, no; they'd think [had stolen it. Idon’t | 
want any reward for what I am going to do. I | 
am interested,” he said, “ and shall do it very will- 
ingly. Perhaps the reward will come in that— 
who knows, sir?” 

“ Ah! who knows?’ was the dying man’s re- 
ply; “but still I wish I could help you. You 
see how impossible it is.” 

“ Yes, I see.” 

Mr. Dangerfield, a/ias Welby, made a great ef- 
fort to reach his hand toward the gunsmith ; and 
Mr. Overdown, seeing this, put his own brown 
hand upon the sick man’s. 

“God bless you!” murmured Mr. Welby, “and 
good-by.” 

“ Good-by, and God bless you 
answer back. 

Thus Daniel Overdown and Mr. Dangerfield 
parted with each other for good. 





I think I understand 


/” was the slow 


seaslidiclieipipsteandinturimnlil 
CHAPTER VIL 

TWO CUTTINGS FROM THE 
“DEATHS.” 

1. “On the 16th inst., at Gravesly, Derbyshire, 


Pau. Erasmus Witperrorce Dancerriep, Secre- 
tary to Her Majesty's Blank Cartridge Depart- 


NEWSPAPERS, 








* Begun in Hanrer’s Bazar No. 46, Vol. XVI. 


ment, Whitehall, in the forty-second year of his 
age. Frie nds will please accept this intimation.” 

2. “ We regret to observe that our obituary of 
this morning records the name of Mr. Paul Eras- 
mus Wilberforce Dangerfield, the able Secretary 
to her Majesty’s Blank Cartridge Department, 
Whitehall, who was an unfortunate sufferer in 
the railway collision at Grey Tor Vale, Derby- 
shire, in the beginning of last month, and who, 
after giving to his numerous friends and relatives 
great hope of his ultimate recovery, finally suc- 
cumbed to the injuries he had received. The de- 
ceased was an able and earnest servant of the 
crown, indefatigable in his public duties, and 
probably marked out for the highest official dis- 
tinction, had not this unfortunate accident termi- 
nated his career. He was well known as an Ori- 
ental scholar of no mean attainments, and was 
closely related to the Dangerfields of Warwick- 
He married, in 18—, Frances, youngest 
daughter of Lord Redclove, who, with her only 
daughter, is left to mourn his premature decease.” 


shire. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 
GOOD SAMARITANS. 


CHAPTER I. 
MRS. DANGERFIELD AT HOME. 

Ir is close upon two years since the untimely 
death of Mr. Dangerfield, whom, under the name 
of Welby, we attended at the “ White Swan,” 
G The memory of a government secre- 
tary lasts not two years in the outer world, where 
secretaries are plentiful and business is brisk ; 
all the “little talk” about that gentleman—the 
little mystery that a few busybodies made out of 
him, and an eccentric expedition to Derbyshire— 
had been set aside for newer, fresher scandals, 
and there were only one or two, intimately con- 
cerned, intimately related, who remembered what 
a charming man Mr. Dangerfield had been, what 
a loss to society he was, and perhaps wondered a 
little what would have happened had he lived. 

There were many thoughts of the dead man at 
a house in Regent’s Park still; the wife had not 
forgotten him in twenty-four months, and still 
wore—somewhat unwisely for a widow who had 
“chances’’—the deepest mourning for her lord. 
The crape skirt was pretentious, invidious folk 
asserted, at this remote stage of widowhood ; it 
was as deep as on the day of Mr. Dangerfield’s 
funeral, which she had personally attended, and 
the widow's face was almost as long. That is to 
say, in kinder words, that the Honorable Mrs. 
Dangerfield’s countenance was very grave and 
sorrowful, full of a thought which the satire of 
the few who decried her could not drive away, 
full of the doubt even, born of past experience, 
that there was not much good in the world when 
one came to sift it thoroughly. The Honorable 
Mrs. Dangerfield believed in her own goodness, 
however, and had turned more serious of late 
days. She had given up society after her hus- 
band’s decease, and had become extremely re- 
served in mundane affairs, and extremely “ high” 
in matters of religious observance. She had been 
left very well off, and could indulge in her sor- 
rows luxuriously. Mr, Dangerfield had had a 
large fortune with her, had dropped, after his 
marriage and his father’s death, into a neat for- 
tune of his own; and neither had been spent, but 
had been put out to good interest, and embarked 
in safe companies, and all that he had touched 
had turned to gold. Happy fellow, this Danger- 
field, everybody had said; one of those lucky 
dogs on the right side of politics, with plenty of 
money, and heaps of aristocratic friends; a man 
who had done well, risen in the world well, mar- 
ried well, and would have been positively a great 
man had he lived a little longer, and not booked 
from London to Culverley one unlucky day, and 
been smashed up en route. 

Mrs. Dangerfield still wore deep mourning, 
then, for her husband. It could searcely be said 
that she fretted for him: no one remembered 
the shedding of the widow’s tears,even at his 
funeral; her own daughter, Estelle, had not seen 
mamma cry. The widow was always very grave, 
almost stern, of aspect; a tall, stately, youngish 
woman for four-and-thirty, who looked steadily 
at the dead-level of things she called the world, 
and did not flinch from it, and the duties which 
she had set herself in it. She was not enjoying 
life; it was more than possible that she never 
would again; she bad lost faith in her fellow- 
creatures, though she subscribed to all the chari- 
ties, and went to churchevery day. The pet priests 
of her own particular show church were the only 
perfect beings left upon God's earth ; and perhaps 
it was as well that she had them, and Estelle— 
always Estelle—to believe in. They did her no 
harm ; they kept her heart, somewhat disposed to 
be stony, from wholly ossifying ; and though they 
believed in the pomps and vanities of the Church, 
and wore brave vestments, and reverenced all the 
saints in the calendar, they were simple-headed, 
simple-hearted people to know; and they gave 
the austere lady a great deal of mission work to 
perform, which she did very badly, on the whole, 
She was essentially unsympathetic, and hard of 
belief in human affliction, though she had ex- 
perienced much of it herself, and had found it 
strike home. But then no one had had such 
troubles as hers, she thought, and the recapitula- 
tion of little miseries did not affect her. These 
grumblers should have suffered as she had suf- 
fered! What was the loss of a little money, of 
a little work, of a little health, to the loss of con- 
fidence in a man to whom she had given all her 
heart and soul, whom she had loved blindly and 
faithfully ? 

This to herself, for Mrs. Dangerfield never com- 
plained outwardly. Estelle, the fair-haired, white- 
faced, pensive, gawky girl, believed her mother a 
model of peace and resignation, and seemed to 
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strive in every way to imitate her; and being ap- 
parently a maiden with no will of her own, and 
no originality of character, and no life beyond 
her own grand house, she became naturally a 
copyist. ‘ How like her mother!” people said; 
and though she was unlike her in many things, 
still the resemblance, so far as deportment went 
and little tricks of manner, was remarkable in a 
girl of fourteen. Hence the house in Regent’s 
Park was scarcely a lively edifice, in the common 
acceptation of the term; the servants voted it 
“orful slow,” and only the serious ones—pluck- 
ed from the advertisements of highly respectable 
and exceedingly sound religious periodicals—re- 
mained to add to the stock of perfectibility on 
the premises, and they averaged about three 
months of it before giving “ the old girl” warning. 

It was at the door of this house that one Dan- 
iel Overdown, the working-man who had escaped 
death when a government secretary was done for 
—such are the ridiculous inconsistencies of this 
sublunary sphere—stood one evening, waiting for 
admittance. He had knocked several times, but 
he had arrived late, and the whole household was 
at prayers. There had been no one to attend 
upon him till the fifth summons, when, being a 
trifle irritable, he had nearly battered in the pan- 
els, as a final appeal to the understandings of the 
worthy souls within. Then, and not till then, a 
pale young man, with smooth hair and in deep 
black, opened the door, and stood in rigid up- 
rightness before the applicant. 

“Ts Mrs. Dangerfield in ?” asked Daniel Over- 
down. 

“She is hin, but she will see no one at this time 
of the hevening.” 

“No one?” 

“T said, ‘No one.’” 

“T hope she will see me,” said Mr. Overdown ; 
“it’s not particularly late, and I have come some 
distance.” 

“In the morning, after ten, you can see the 
lady, not now. Oh dear no!” added the servant, 
very firm on this point. 

“Why not?” asked Daniel Overdown, sharply. 

“Tt’s the rule of the establishment, and the 
Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield never alters her rules 
for nobody. She'll see anybody at ten to-morrow 
—a dozen of you, two dozen if you like—but it’s 
too late now.” 

“T don’t see that.” 

“What!” said the domestic, with a half shriek 
of amazement, “don’t you understand yet ?” 

“No, I don’t.” . 

Daniel Overdown was in every-day costume— 
in work-a-day clothes that did not entitle him to 
any respect from servants of extensive establish- 
ments who wore superfine black, and so he did 
not get it. Still, he was not daunted; he was an 
obstinate man who could fight his own battles 
when the occasion seemed necessary. , 

He marched into the hall in lieu of going down 
a steep flight of stone steps on to the pavement 
again. 

“Tell your mistress,” he said, very firmly, “that 
I will take my orders from her; that my name’s 
Daniel Overdown, and my business is of impor- 
tance, and will not bear delay.” 

“Oh, that’s it. Daniel what’s your name, did 
you say ?” 

“Overdown—the man who met with an acci- 
dent in Derbyshire at the same time as Mr. Dan- 
gerfield,” 

“ Oh, indeed,” said the man, after a long stare 
at Mr. Overdown. “Will you wait here a mo- 
ment ?” 

The servant departed, after whispering instruc- 
tions on the stairs to servant number two to keep 
an eye on “the cove in corduroys,” and returned, 
not too readily, several minutes afterward. 

“Mrs. Dangerfield will see you, if you please to 
step this way,” he said, almost politely. 
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CHAPTER II. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE DEAD. 


Mr. DaniEL OvERDOWN was not shown into the 
great drawing-room, where prayers had been read 
by the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield to her daugh- 
ter, Estelle, to her father—at that time staying on 
a visit to her—and to the servants, en masse ; he 
was conducted into a half museum, half library, 
on the first floor, where he was left to await the 
arrival of the lady whose presence he had sought. 

It was a large room that two years and more 
ago had been the favorite sanctum of Paul Eras- 
mus Wilberforee Dangerfield, Esq., the cavern 
wherein he had hidden himself many a weary 
hour on the plea of work and study of books, 
and of official business, and where he had fenced 
and fought with grim truths of which no one in 
the house had dreamed. 

Mr. Overdown surveyed the apartment critical- 
ly, and as Mrs. Dangerfield did not make her ap- 
pearance very quickly, he walked to the books 
on the shelves, and read the titles of the volumes, 
till a trophy of ancient swords and pistols in the 
background awakened a new spirit of inquiry; 
and here, testing sword-blades and snapping pis- 
tol-locks, was he discovered some five minutes 
afterward. 

Mrs. Dangerfield and her father discovered 
him. They had entered arm-in-arm, the father 
leaning on the daughter’s arm—a short, spare, 
thin-faced, sharp-featured, high-stocked man, eat- 
en up by gout just then, and dragging one slip- 
pered foot with difficulty along with him into the 
room. 

“ Good-evening,” said Mr. Overdown, making a 
very respectful bow, before restoring three or four 
pistols and half a dozen swords to their places, 
which he did carefully and slowly, like a man not 
at all put out by being found inspecting his neigh- 
bor’s goods. 

“T am sorry to have kept you waiting,” Mrs. 
Dangerfield said, politely, as she escorted her fa- 
ther to a large library chair, into which he sub- 
sided with difficulty, and then stared hard at the 
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intruder, with his two thin, white hands clasped 
together, as thongh he had not done praying yet, 
and was going to finish off his devotions before 
proceeding to business. 

“Pray don’t mention it,” answered Mr. Over- 
down. “I found something to interest me—by 
your leave’—he added, putting away the last 
sword; “a something in my way that suggested 
the work left behind in Birmingham.” 

“You come from Birmingham ?” 

a fg 

“ And were at Gravesly ?” 

“tn” 

“Will you be seated ?” 

“Thank you; I will.” 

Daniel Overdown sat down, thrust his cap into 
the capacious pocket of a heavy pilot-coat, and 
then looked from Mrs. Dangerfield to the starchy 
and clean old gentleman facing him. It was a 
sharp, compreliensive glance, that seemed to ask 
the reason for the gentleman’s presence, and 
even to suggest the desirability of his absence ; 
for Mrs, Dangerfield, seated now at the table, 
trifling with an ivory paper-knife, said, half in 
explanation: 

“My father, Lord Redelove. You may speak 
before him in perfect confidence.” 

“Oh! Lord Redclove ; indeed !” he said, some- 
what jerkily. He was surprised at the advent of 
a real lord, but hardly disturbed by it; and he 
made a little bow, which bis lordship did not con- 
descend to return—possibly had not seen, for he 
was looking down on the carpet, and still press- 
ing the tips of all his fingers together. 

There was a pause, and Mrs. Dangerfield left it 
to Mr. Overdown to continue the conversation, 
and state the nature of his business. She did 
not ask him what had brought him to the house ; 
she might already guess that it appertained to a 
terrible time of past calamity, but there was no 
curiosity or anxiety expressed upon her hand- 
some, passive face. He had seen a statue with 
more interest stamped upon its marble counte- 
nance. Perhaps she thought he had come to ask 
assistance from her and for himself, and that 
kept him tongue-tied. That would not do, at 
any rate. 

He gave a quick cough at last, and began. 
Even then he did not dash at the subject upper- 
most in his mind, but led up to it, for the lady’s 
sake, though she never knew that, and never 
thanked him for it. He was a considerate man, 
after his fashion. 

“Tt is two years ago, lady, since you and I met 
in a little village in Derbyshire,” he said. 

The lady's long evelashes quivered faintly, but 
she made no reply. 

“You were in trouble then, with a bigger trou- 
ble not far off, and I was sorry to see it. In my 
own humble way, of course,” he added, deferen- 
tially, as he fancied, keen observer that he was, 
that the face grew colder and prouder as he 
gazed at it; “but still sorry for any one with a 
mind bothered by doubts, as yours was.” 

“That time is past, sir,” she said, severely ; 
“vou have not called here to tell me of your 
sorrow,” 

“No: that’s true.” 

The man was still perplexed, it was evident ; 
he had a difficult task before him, and in the 
face of this strong apathy he scarcely knew how 
to set about tt. 

‘You asked me several questions, if you re- 
member, Mrs. Dangerfield; you were suspicious 
of me—imagined I was in your busband’s confi- 
dence, and so forth.” 

“T have not forgotten.’ 

“ At the time I could not have answered one 
question to set your mind at rest, or make it 
more uneasy. Mr. Dangerfield’s life was as much 
a mystery to me as any of those Greek books. 
What he wanted at Culverley, Heaven and him- 
self knew, not I, at that time. Now,” he added, 
after a slight pause, “ had you asked me twenty- 
four hours afterward, 1 should have been better 
informed, if equally uncommunicative.” 

Mrs. Dangerfield’s curiosity was not aroused, 
or else she had become of late days very self-re- 
pressive. She did not change color, did not raise 
her eyelids from the dark lustrous eyes, did not 
glance at him, but fidgeted with the paper-knife, 
and listened; that was all. Mrs. Dangerfield’s 
father was looking at the speaker again, with 
great intentness in his keen gray eyes, but Daniel 
Overdown did not take heed of him. He had 
given fair warning that his visit there was con- 
nected with the past, and this woman, shrouded 
in black crape, must be prepared now for some- 
thing which he had come from Birmingham to 
say. 

Lord Redclove spoke at last, but with consid- 
erable politeness, to his daughter. 

* Frances, if you would allow me to withdraw, 
I think that you will be perfectly safe with this 
young man; and there may be details of Paul’s 
past life which you might even prefer my not 
listening to.” 

“There is nothing to conceal,” she murmured; 
“vou know all—you guessed all long ago.” 

“ But still there may be little facts—little inci- 
dents—which—” 

He paused, and she answered his unfinished 
sentence very quickly. 

“No. Stay, please. 
leaving me,” she said, 

“Very well,” said Lord Redclove, with great 
urbanity. Then he looked toward Mr. Overdown, 
by way of permission to resume his narrative, 
and Mr. Overdown continued : 

“T think I could have got over this uncom- 
fortable job better without you, sir,” he said, 
bluntly, and forgetting his lordship’s title utter- 
ly forgetting even that he had been already in- 
formed the gentleman was a lord; “ what relates 
to the husband had better be told to the wife, 
and left for her to consider: at least that is my 
way of looking at it; but it is a complicated 
case, and who sees the best way out of it has 
more brains than I have.” 
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“Pray never mind your brains, my good man: 
you have heard that Mrs. Dangerfield requests my 
company at this juncture,” said Lord Redclove, 
scarcely above his breath. 

“Yes, [have heard it. But you are her father, 
you see, not his. Iwish to Heaven you had been 
his!” he blurted forth. 

Mrs. Dangerfield shivered at this exclamation, 
and Lord Redclove said, coolly, 

“Mr. Dangerfield’s father has been dead some 
years.” 

“ And his mother ?” 

“His mother is in a lunatic asylum, poor wo- 
man,” Lord Redclove condescended to explain. 

“Oh! that’s bad,” said Daniel Overdown ; “any- 
thing’s better than that, in the way of ailments, I 
take it. Well, then, it’s time we get to business.” 

“ Quite time,” assented Lord Redclove. 

Daniel glanced at him again; he did not like 
his lordship suddenly assuming the post of spokes- 
man, standing between him and the dead man’s 
wife, blocking up the way, as it were, to the heart 
he had been sanguine enough to think he could 
touch by the plain recital of a few miserable facts. 
He had a strong fear now upon him that he should 
fail in his mission, and that it would be this sharp- 
faced man’s fault, unless he were extra clever, ex- 
tra earnest, and worked very hard in a cause for- 
eign to his own life and pursuits. 

He edged his chair nearer to the lady, whom 
he was determined to address; and his lordship 
for the first time evinced considerable alacrity in 
the quick movement which placed his swollen 
foot out of harm’s way of Mr. Overdown’s prog- 
ress across the carpet. 

“After you had left Gravesly—on the follow- 
ing morning—Mr. Dangerfield sent for me.” 

“You were in his confidence, then,” she said, 
with faint surprise. 

“There you mistake, as I have said already,” 
he replied. ‘But you had unsettled him; the 
nurse told me he could not rest, and there came 
to him in the morning the grim fact that he had 
changed for the worse. He wanted a friend, and, 
oddly enough, he could only think of me—snatch 
at me as the drowning man snatches at straws, 
they say. Strange, this ?” 

“ He was a strange man,” murmured the widow, 
as if in excuse for his eccentric conduct. 

“T have often fancied he was not quite right 
in his head that day, and that he thought some 
kind of tie, originating in the railway spill we had 
had together, existed between us; at all events, 
he was hard up for a confidant, and he took me 
for an honest man, which was correct enough, at 
least,” he added, naively. 

“ And he told you—” said Lord Redclove, be- 
coming impatient, and anxious to get at the pith 
of the story. 

“He wanted an important message to be de- 
livered to friends he had at Culverley: he was 
travelling to Culverley when the smash occurred, 
you know.” 

Mrs. Dangerfield made a faint inclination of 
her widow’s cap toward the speaker. 
paler and sterner of aspect now, Daniel Overdown 
considered. 

‘He was in trouble about them, and they were 
in trouble when he left for Culverley; the mother 
was in the habit of receiving money annually 
from his hands; though he saw the children 
sometimes, the mother never ; neither mother nor 
children knew his real position from first to last ; 
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he was a mystery to them as to you—a miserable 
mystery enough; but there it was, to work mis- 
chief both ways—a sword with two edges.” 
“And you come at last to stab me with it,” 
Mrs. Dangerfield, more mournfully than 
warmly, and yet with a little flutter of suppress- 
ed indignation in her voice 

“ Well,” he answered, “I would interest you, 
if possible, in these poor children.” 

“Impossible,” she said, very passionately, at 
last 

“ Don’t say that.” 

* Impossible.” 

“His children, who have done no harm, and 
whom only great.care and some money may be 
able to save.” 

“TI would not see them or interfere in their 
affairs for the world,” said Mrs. Dangerfield, 
shuddering. “I have never heard of them till 
now; they can never be anything but outcasts 
and lepers, with no right to exist.” 

The volcano had given sign of the fire within 
at last; the paper-knife snapped in two beneath 
the reckless hand, and the Regent’s Park saint 
was more of a woman, and a deeply injured wo- 
man, than ordinary. She had not pardoned the 
poor sinner sleeping in his coffin. Daniel Over- 
down saw this at once: how could he expect that 
she would have mercy on these offshoots of society 
rising up like ghosts from her husband’s grave ? 

“There has been given them a right to exist, I 
suppose, madam,” said Daniel Overdown, gravely, 
“and we must not— But there, I have not come 
to preach,” 

“Certainly not, certainly not, my good man; 
we don’t want any preaching here,” said Lord 
Redclove, who felt that he had had enough of it 
in that establishment from 
“Where is the mother of these—these chil- 
dren? Why doesn’t she look after them? 

“She’s dead,” was the answer. 

Mrs. Dangerfield had subsided again into qui- 
this time the safety-valve had been se- 
curely fastened down, and only a faint elevation 
of the eyebrows was a sign of how every fresh 
item of news affected her. 
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* Dead,” echoed Lord Redclove, complacently ; 
ah! well, that is perfectly satisfactory ; we have 
io objection to that Her children will be well 
looked after by the parish: all that rodomont- 
ade which gets into the papers about parochial 
neglect is the merest fiction: they will be looked 
after carefully, I have no doubt, and be put in a 
way of earning a respectable living.” 

“You know nothing about it, sir,” said Daniel 
Overdown, shortly, 





Lord Redclove was astonished at this abrupt 
assertion ; but he, too, had the gentlemanly art of 
self-repression admirably developed. He settled 
his chin in his voluminous white stock, and said, 
“ T should have thought that you, Mr. Overdown— 
a man of some intelligence, and above your class 
a little; a man of the world, too—might have con- 
sidered that that lady” (pointing to his daughter) 
“was the last person whom delicacy should have 
prompted to visit under these objectionable cir- 
cumstances,” 

“It was his wish that I should come here some 
day, if the children were in trouble, or if the mo- 
ther died; and his wish has been on my mind a 
good deal lately,” answered Daniel. 

“Why did he not tell the woman—” began 
Mrs. Dangerfield. 

“Pardon me, but he never saw her after his 
marriage with you,” said Daniel Overdown, in- 
terrupting her. “I have just said so.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” she said, haughtily, “but I 
do not believe you.” 

“T had it from Mr. Dangerfield’s own tips, when 
it would have been very hard for lies to pass 
them. I had it from a dying woman who had 
asked forgiveness of her Maker at the eleventh 
hour, and got it,” he added, with impressive em- 
phasis. 

Mrs. Dangerfield shuddered again at Mr. Over- 
down’s impiety, but did not comment upon it. 
She glanced toward her father, as if leaving the 
rest of the conversation to him, and crossed her 
hands, saintwise, upon her bosom, although her 
hands pressed heavily upon the heart beneath, 
whose throbbings she was not quite able to sub- 
due. 

“Tt is a painful story,” said Lord Redclove, 
“but we must not pursue it further. My daugh- 
ter has quite made up her mind not to be dragged 
into this business, either morally or pecuniarily. 
I believe, my dear, I make this statement with 
your full permission ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Dangerfield, in a whisper 
again. 

‘“‘ And this lady is a mother too,” muttered the 
mechanic, as he rose, baffled in his mission, and 
not seeing his way ahead, clear-sighted man as he 
was in many things. 

Mrs. Dangerfield rose with him, and was the 
first to quit the room, without another question to 
her visitor, who opened the door for her with a 
strange exhibition of courtesy, and allowed her 
to precede him. He bowed to her as she swept 
past him in her deep mourning for the man of 
whose last wish she had heard that night. 

Daniel Overdown was following her, when Lord 
Redclove’s voice, sharp and clear, stopped him on 
the threshold. 

“Stay,” he said, peremptorily. 

“What is the use ?” 

“T wish it. I have something to say now.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


Dante Overpown looked back into the room, 
and hesitated. He was not anxious to resume 
conversation with this man, who had done bis 
best, or his worst, to mar the fortunes of those in 
whom the mechanic had grown interested of late 
days. 

“ Don’t go vet,” said Lord Redclove ; “ men can 
speak more freely together. Favor me by resum- 
ing your place for a few minutes, if you please, 
Mr. Overbrown.” 

“ Overdown—and at your service, then,” said he, 
shutting the door, and returning reluctantly to his 
seat. 

Lord Redclove took his chin out of the white 
folds of his cravat, and leaned forward with more 
animation on his aristocratic countenance. 

“T don’t think, young man, that you could have 
made a falser move in domestic policy than to 
have come to a man’s wife and asked assistance 
for the offspring of the man’s mistress.” 

“ Why ?” asked Overdown, laconically. 

“You shut your eyes to woman’s natural weak- 
ness—jealousy.” 

“Ah! I don’t understand women: I have had 
very little to do with them all my life,” said the 
mechanic, petulantly ; “ they talk like children— 
and act like children.” 

“With one or two bright exceptions to be found 
in the History of England rather than in the his- 
tory of human life,” added Lord Redclove, senten- 
tiously. “* But—to business.” 

He leaned back in his old complacent attitude, 
and put the tips of his fingers together after his 
usual habit. Daniel Overdown, or his mission, 
interested the nobleman—perhaps he was a friend 
at the eleventh hour to help him, after all, thought 
the gunsmith. 

“You have not said anything about these—these 
incumbrances,” said Lord Redclove, dispassionate- 
ly; ‘Sand you can hardly expect me to take an 
interest in the children of a man who deceived 
my daughter all his life. Still, ‘man is liable to 
err,’ says the philosopher, and. I look at error 
myself compassionately, knowing how ridiculous- 
ly natural it is, and what weak donkeys we all 
are.” 

He shrugged his shoulders at some painful 
reminiscence which time had not weakened, and 
age had rendered objectionable, and then asked, 
almost with closed eyes, and in a tone more indo- 
lent and unnatural, 

“How many are there 

“Two,” 

“ Boys or gir Is?” 

“A boy—and a girl.” 

“ Humph — awkward,” said Lord 
“What are they doing—where are they ?” 

“He, the boy,” said Daniel, after a moment’s 
hesitation, not lost upon his questioner, for all 
his nonchalant attitude, “is tramping about Liv- 
erpool, earning a living as best he may by sing- 
ing in public-houses and at the corners of 
streets.” 
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“ Good God !” 

“That’s the truth of it.” 

“ How old is he ?” 

“Sixteen—perhaps a little more.” 

“Too old a gamin to be snatched from the 
gutters,” muttered the nobleman. 

“This has only been of late days—for a few 
months, perhaps, and since his mother’s death,” 
said Daniel, quickly ; “‘ he was not brought up in | 
that fashion; he is—” 

And then Daniel came to a full stop. 

“He is not to be trusted, I suppose ?” 

“ Not yet,” confessed the mechanic ; ‘‘ but then, 
sir, look at his chances—or, rather, at the chances 
against him. If we could snatch him from all 
this—get him to sea—send him into a new land, 
where there is more energy and less temptation 
—open out to him a new world altogether ?” 

“ Have you tried to help him ?” 
“Once or twice.” 
“ Lately ?” 
“ Lately I have been on strike,” said Daniel 
Overdown, “and unable to help myself.” 

“That's bad.” 

“ Yes, very bad 


“You found means to get to London, 


” 
seem- 
ingly ? 

“IT raised the means—on a watch,” added 
Daniel, coolly. 

“ And for this fool’s errand ?” 

“Yes. It was a promise to the father; and 
these children have harassed me of late days. 
It seemed easy to save them, and yet so hard to 
get any one to help me.” 

“T dare say, Sensible people,” said Lord Red- 
clove, caustically, “leave the art of reforming the 
vagabond to those wise folk with nasty tastes 
who have studied the vagabond all their lives 
Let us come to the girl.” 

“You don’t see your way to do anything for 
the boy ?” asked Overdown. 

“Upon my honor, no.” 

“Then I have nothing to tell you of the girl, 
said Overdown, firmly, as he jumped to his feet 
again ; “her life will not affect you—only harden 
your heart against her. I have not come to hold 
up two wretched orphans to the sneers of fine 
people. Good-evening.”’ 

“You are hasty, Mr. Overdown; you are acting 
injudiciously ; you are not doing your best for 
the children,” said Lord Redclove. 

Mr. Overdown paused again on his way to the 
door; perhaps he was not. This was an odd oid 
man, who said sharp things, and seemed dead to 
charitable impressions ; but he 
and probably rich enough to do something for the 
unfortunates. Moreover, Lord Redclove seemed 
a little excited now, despite his mocking tongue 
and hard manner ; his white stock had got twisted 
under his ear by the restless motion of his chin, 
and the right hand, with the big diamond on it, 
was surely clutching his knee tightly. 
was the pain of the gout, perhaps. 

‘I fear I have done my best, sir, 
swered, sorrowfully ; 
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” Daniel 
“but Ihave failed. Isho 
have intrusted my case to Mr. Fayre’s hands, : 
he wished it. I was too conceited about this.” 

“Never mind Mr. Fayre. I don’t know, and I 
don’t care, who the devil Ae is, and there is no 
necessity to drag anybody else into the diseus 
About the girl, now %”’ 

‘I would rather not tell you, if you have made 
up your mind as firmly as your daughter has,” 
said Overdown, doubtfully. 

“ Well, then,” said his lordship, petulantly, “I 
have not made up my mind.” 

“Come, I am glad, sir, for both their sakes,” 
cried Daniel, cheerfully now. “It did not 
fair that I should journey all this way, and bring 
the dead and be 
gether.” 

“Never mind what seems fair just at present 
Where is the girl?” 


“In prison,” 








sion. 


seem 


man’s message, balked alto- 


asked Lord Redclove again 
answered the gunsmith. 


{To BE CONTLNUED.] 





Ladies’ Collars and Cuffs.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 765, 


Tue collar and cuff shown in Figs. 1 and 2 
consist of straight bands of cream Escurial lace, 
a species of silk Spanish guipure in which the 
design has a heavy cord outline. Figs. 3 and 4 
are of netted guipure lace. The ground is netted 
with fine linen thread, and the design darned 
with lace stitches in similar thread. 


in 


Ladies’ House and Street Dresses. | 
Figs. 1-3. 
See illustration on page 765. 

Fig. 1 shows a costume of fawn-colored cam- 
el’s-hair and chestnut brown velvet. A camel’s- 
hair kilt-pleating borders the bottom of the skirt, 
and is surmounted on the front by a velvet val- 
ance, which is scalloped at the bottom, and over 
which falls a soft diagonal drapery of camel’s- 
hair, with loops and ends of velvet ribbon hang- 
ing from beneath it. Full camel’s-hair draperies 
cover the back above the pleating. The velvet 
basque, which is scalloped at the lower edge, has 
a pleated camel’s-hair vest, and a wide double 
collar of velvet edged with camel’s-hair. 

Fig. 2 isa dress of pigeon gray vigogne, trimmed 
with rows of woollen braid of a slightly darker 
shade. The skirt is crossed by horizontal rows 
of braid, and has several knife-pleatings set un- 
derneath it at the edge. The full-looped d 
is short and round on the front, and longer and 
narrower behind. The pointed basque has a 
soft three-cornered vest, below which are rows of | 
braid converging to a point at the point of the 
basque. The sleeves are covered with perpen- 
dicular rows of braid, and a narrow velvet stand- 
ing collar finishes the neck. 

In Fig. 3 the skirt is of royal blue camel’s- | 
hair serge, while the polonaise that completes 
the suit is of rough-finished limousine wool in 
brown, fawn-colored, and blue stripes, with collar, | 


rapery | 























cuffs, and revers of royal blue vel 


vet. The deep 
skirt pleating has two velvy 


straps on the front, 








and three fine side atings underneath its lower 
edge. The polo us is open, with small pro- 
jecting vest corners; at the back is a slight dra- 
pery, with revers faced with \ 
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“T7AMOUR AU VILLAGE.”—F rom THE Picture By Bastir 


BASTIEN-LEP AGE | from the French capital) has publicly announced his determination to pre- : " i | came home, he found Ione at his fire ide—when all the legal preliminaries 

enn peered “ sent in his art the very subjects which have appeared on the canvases of MM. I O N E Q T E W A R ‘| * id be completed—his own, his wife. 

use of it, that clever young | Millet and Jules Bréton; and not only so, but to treat these subjects in the ‘ aon - Vie St. Claire had been his friend; yes, that was true. He had offered him 

most exhaustive manner, beginning with the French peasant in his cradle, By E. LYNN LINTON his help in times past, because he pitied him, as a robust, well-found gentle- 

+ him through the chief festive or forlorn incidents of childhood ct“, Nera te man might justly pity a poor devil who had neither health nor money. But 

lity of old age. Avtuor or “ Patrtora Kr MBALL,” pity is not equality ; and those whom we compassionate are never shoulder 
to shoulder with ourselves. Lately he had helped him because Ione suffered 









at spite of relentless criticism, and in part be 
French painter, M. 3astien-Lepage, has sueceeded in obtaining and re 
taining a large share of public notice. One of the most self-trustful of art- and carryit 
f the most industrious, skillful, and intelligent of painters, | and manh 








until he reaches the imbeci “Tue ATONEMENT OF LEAM Dunpas,” 














ists, as he is one 0 
and one of the most approved of public caterers in matters of pictorial com- No artistic scheme could be more ambitious, nor had ever a young artist “Unpet waton Lorp?” “ My Love,” Eto. 
position, he has ever since the year 1878, when he exhibited in the Par more ambition. The confidence in himself which has led him to shed the = NORE ee from the lack into which her husband had brought her. But a man who is 
Salon his canvas “ Les Foins,” floated upon the top wave of popularity with- torrents of adverse criticism as serenely and successfully as a W ater-fowl the > 5 helped by another man for sake of his wife stands on a still lower plane than 
Whatever he has painted during the | heaviest falls of rain is second only to his virile and trusty emulation ; and CHAPTER XXXV.—( Continued.) when he was helped for himself alone. And in accepting that Joan Armine 
had yielded his position. Whether or not, the die was cast now, and Edward 


in the charmed circle of his admirers. 
last five years has been the subject of 
dispraise, and even in the studios of his professional brothers his name has | cont 
been spoken oftener and with varied verdicts than the name of any | Fr that his contribution to th Salon of 1878 was so far in advance 
other young pé inter of any country of the world. Itw uld be sons the itributi of his successful competit , M. C . that the latter's 
at such a reputat ild in these days of hot and nume work, beside his own, 8¢ ned vu - heavy, and utte ly destitute of the in 
be built without merit to sustain it, and those who | spiration of the ideal. And wh ember that M. Bastien-Lepage’s youth, 

M. Bastien-Lepage would be, or ou to , the first to | pe rents—he gave their portraits to the world six years ago—are but French Edward Formby was sitting in the library at Hillside. He was d 

spicuous F nan at least deserves con ‘ration, | peasants themselves, that his earlier life was warmed by none of the influ- | of Ione and of to-morrow—of the t step he was about to take 

while intelligent a prof ws. like a recent contributor to the |} ences t 1d to so many of his more favored comr des, and that from it involved; of all to w ich it committed him b th loss and gain. Name, ow—thinkin 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, declare that he painted a picture which was the day y | 


a painter until six y¢ his envire repute, social position, his own honor, | the consciousness of evil le face and scared manner, 
ing studied than any work ex \ibited in Paris during | ment was what the world calls adverse, the brilliancy of his success is example, the stain forever on his conscience r loss. For gain | him walked the county constable, almost as seared as he, le 
No } i 


} ‘ture ever sent to this country by a painter so young was —he would have I He loved her as he had never loved before and | arm Ione, red handed, her dress dyed with blood, her dead-white face 
<ed about, flattere 


d could not draw back even if he would; 









the warmest praise or the warmest | a proud moment it must have been to him when, after being defeated in his 
IN HER MADNESS. Foriaby 


st for the Prix de Rome in 18 he read in the first art journal of d pledged himself, a 


i he would not if he could, 

inking all this—feverish, restless, tormented, unsatisfied ; 
e light rings and wreaths of smoke as they eddied round his head for 
then dispersed forever into space; his heart filled only with 
| Ione, her beauty, his own imperious passion, the consciousness of infinite 
yr, and the feeling of the s ambler prepared to 8 ake his all on that 
all this and planning for to-morrow, the servant, with a 
came hurriedly into the room. And behind 
; r by the 
and red 





it. She had committed a crime, and she must | a1 


itiless justice of the law knew no ruth because of | 












is eves follow- 
















vocation, because of her passion nor yet because of her | 


her love. 
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d more worthy ol 
the Exposition of 1878. 

What most impresses the f is of M. Basti 1-Lepage is 
ishine and t ) is stimulated by his 
of them has gone so far to intimate that Nature, as h 






and maltreated than the cé lebrated “Joan of | should never love ag And Armine was not worthy of her. Repute and | gold hair both touched with 
win Davis’s collection, Few spectators that striking work nor would be lost, truly, but love and happiness would remain, She would | —the man whose life-long love she had agreed to be to-morrow—charged 


isly maintain that the Maid of Orleans, as there de] ted, was a | fe rfeit what the world ealls | claim to respect, but he would surround her | with the murder of her husband, Armine! 
the pulses of an army of rude soldiers, and take her seat in | with such careful devotion, su h chivalrous regard, she should l And Edward Formby had to s 
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gn the warrant for her arrest. 
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shows her, is 80 beautiful as to be indepe ient of the rules of art. 
this large ¢ . sense of the external world, rather than upon tl he most brilliant of female captains. He whole demeanor, her | that she had lost, but only that she had gained. He would devote » | 
oh eee se haben Tove in the Vil ‘s em 5 ; +e ; oe i oa : peer Parte. TR A -ae | <<< 
story which the title suggt sts. the picture of ove in the : ivsical structure, is that a hallucinated and ut srfed devotee, | life to her, and th the price paid for his treasure small in relatior its | 
1 yer of Hanper’s Bazar, depends for its most vital interest. These ha ain to plan a campaig! , or the strength to ride two hours on worth, What so imperative as love? what so holy ? Reh CHAPTER XXXVI. 
py creatures, who, with 0 a rude gate between ther » the con- | i the vision of towering spiritual warriors and saints which All the same, it had ugly sound to him, that phrase wh erystallized | INTO THE DEPTH 
. . : . : . . . A ° - NTO 1 ; DEPTHS. 
fession of their ¢ ) sympathy, attract us primarily, all, because | stily introduced at the extreme left of the representation the coming fact: running away W th another Monica | 
they have been so i as to become part and pareé ne and east, "y inferi in effect to the stage dreams of poor Anthony, and dear, 1m d, gentle Mrs. Barrington—all like his own family for Years passed, and the awful crime of which Oakhurst had been the theatre 
landscape that environs th They are in Her Irving is depi ¢ them at the Star Theatre. But | length of loving friends! ey would not speak to him Mrs. Anthony | had passed some what into the legendary stage. People of course still remem- 
ith their glad s g id this fact sunshine and the sw . of summer are around the Maid, and they | would fling her poisoned The v bered Ione and all the facts of the case, and still disc ussed her and her poor 
; and peasants would despise him—the d dispenser of justice who | husband with the acrimony of partisans. Some held her to have been a 
le, without excuse or extenuation to be found for her 


monster pure and sim} 






evyond their level. The 
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had transgressed the law and lowe 














, and for th 1y compariso i itry M. Be 
ien-Lepage’s treatment ¢ i M. Jules Brét ia bountiful hospi j county would reject him, and in the hunting field he would be publicly wickedness, search as you would: and others thought that, well, there had 
instance, such a comparison, or con gent of Am¢ artists. He will paint some portré its | shunned. And for all this he wo ld care comparatively nothing if, when he | been som kind of provocation somewhere, and others were mixed up rather 
yr and vitality will doubtless explain and enhance his more intimately than was desirable. Not much came out at the trial, but 
yple think there was more behind, 
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nt of pictorial art. * Begun in Harren’s Bazak No, 2, Vol. XVI. ' 
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and to obtain for Ione a comparatively lenient 
sentence, 

A certain nameless cloud passed over Monica’s 
repute, inasmuch as it came out that Ione had 
been jealous of her. No one said that this jea- 
Jousy was well-founded. No one even went so 
far as to say that Dr. St. Claire had dared to 
raise his eves so high as Monica Barrington’s fair 
Still less did any one suppose that she had 
lowered hers so far as to look at him. All the 
and English so- 
ciety is intolerant of those unmarried interlopers 
who, however innocently, however unintentional- 
ly, poach on a wife’s preserves. And though no 
one could or did say what, every one hinted that 
and though every one knew 
that Monica Barrington was an angel, still, on one 
of her shining wings was a certain slender but 


face, 


same—lIone had been jealous ; 


something had been ; 


undoubted black feather. 


Edward Formby, too, came in for his share of 


Those dreams which had traversed his 
brain and he watched the 
light rays of smoke eddy and then disperse were 
never made public to living soul, but his con- 


blame. 
fevered his blood as 


duct had been imprudent enough to set suspicion 
afoot, and Vincenzo, who hated him, did him 
what could. A few, however, de- 
fended him through all these possibilities of un- 
proven iniquity. And of these Rachel Major was 
the stanchest. She loved him as women of lower 
condition, shut in by the narrow circumstances 
of a small country town, do sometimes love the 
unattainable great man of the place. It may be 
the squire or the curate, the captain of the neigh- 
boring regiment, or haply the heir of the ducal 
Whatever it is, it is the old story of the 
moth and the star; for the most part without 
even the chance of scorched wings. No one ever 
knows of this love, and few suspect it. It has 
no hope, no tangibility, no root-work in fact 
nor possibility; nevertheless it is—it exists. It 
colors all the thoughts and shapes all the dreams, 
and even though it does not mould the actual 
circumstances of life, it destroys all solid happi- 
And loving him as she did, secretly and 
without hope—loving him as Pygmalion loved 
Galatea, before love made the marble human— 
or as maidens of old loved the god whom they 
desired as their own—Rachel defended Edward 
Formby with a faithfulness of advocacy which 
looked like neighborly fidelity and Christian 
charity, and was in reality womanly love. 

During the years of Ione’s incarceration many 
changes took place at Oakhurst. Edward Form- 
by was mostly away, travelling in remote places, 
and Hillside was practically untenanted. He 
had not married. A wife out in the wilds of 
Africa, or the untrodden forests of Madagascar, 
where he shot big game and ran hair-breadth 
risks of his life, would have been as much out 
of place as patent-leather boots and my gentle- 
man’s gentleman to keep them bright. Nor was 
Monica married. And it seemed now as if neither 
of these two ever would find the fitting partner. 
They had been destined for each other by the fit- 
ness of things; and, flying in the face of Provi- 
dence as they had done by frustrating its designs, 
thev were rightly condemned to celibacy and joy- 
lessness, said those who thought any marriage 
better than none. 

But Monica was not entirely unhappy, for all 
the increased seclusion of her life and the ab- 
sence of outward gayety. Two years after the 
murder she had brought home a little child—no 
one ever knew from where; and this seemed to 
have filled up the measure of her life and hap- 
She had devoted herself to it as if she 
had been in very truth its mother, and people 
who had at first wondered had now left off spec- 
ulating. But Anthony and Theodosia would 
never acknowledge this adoption, though they 
did not publicly oppose it. Still, the world knew 
that they did not indorse it; and there were 
shrewd surmises why 

Vincenzo had disappeared. His shop had 
been put up for sale, and a respectable English- 
man from the county town—the foreman of the 
larger confectioner’s there—had bought it as it 
stood, and re-transformed the whole thing to 
British Those outlandish sweets 
ippeared, and good tough cakes and indigest- 
Bath buns were to be found in their stead. 
Whereat all Oakhurst rejoiced, and gave itself 
periodical fits of patriotic dyspepsia in conse- 
uence, 

Miss Maria Crosby was still the invalid par 
excellence of Oakhurst, and Miss Jane Winter- 
green, as formerly, the consecrated constable 
of private morals ; while poor Rachel was her 
aunt’s only half-devoted slave—the other half 
being that of a protesting victim. But then 
Rachel Major was one of those who are pre- 
destined to sacrifice by the very circumstances 
of condition and nature — predestined to give 
care and not to receive back acknowledgment ; 
to squander a love unseen on a man who neither 
knew nor could have returned had he known. 
It is not oniy organisms which prey on each 
other; souls and affections follow the same law. 

The time was now at hand when the term of 
Tone’s imprisonment should be over. In a few 
days she would be free. Monica had kept the 
date ever before her eyes, for the great fear 
connected with it, as also for her resolve still to 
befriend, if she could, the woman whom Armine 
St. Claire had married. She had always resolved 
that she would go and meet her at the prison 
gates; be the first to receive her back to life 
and liberty, and, she hoped and believed, to re- 
pentance and the better way; and bring her 
home to the Dower House—and her child. 
Criminal as she was, whose hands had been 
dyed with her husband’s blood, she was the 
mother of his child; she had been his wife; and 
she should not be discarded. The pity which 
Christ had shown to sinners might well be re- 
peated by man for his brother; and Monica 
would be the friend of the passionate and miser- 
able Ione—her friend to the last. 


damage he 


house. 


ness, 


piness. 


honest uses. 











But the Fates undid her web of plaus and 
hopes. On the day when Ione was to be re- 
leased, Mrs. Barrington lay dying, and Monica’s 
place was by her mother’s death-bed, not before 
Ione’s prison gates, Still, even in the midst of 
all this anguish at the Dower-house, she had 
remembered Armine’s wife, and had written, 
making arrangements for her safe convoy there. 

As lone came out into the open air she met 
Vincenzo standing to meet her. Faithful to the 
end, he had come from Sicily to receive her. 
Where all the rest had deserted her, as it 
seemed, he stood firm in his love, without failure 
and without flaw. He was the black thread in 
her life, woven into its very substance by the 
sin of her mother; the fate laid on her by the 
necessity of circumstances ; her scourge and her 
punishment. But he loved her; he was faithful 
to her; where all the rest held aloof he came 
to receive her, and the crime which had dishon- 
ored her with all others had not discrowned her 
with him. 

“ Now you are mine!” he said, as he seized her 
by the hands and drew her toward him, kissing 
her on the lips in the full light of day. ‘ This 
is the day for which I have lived and waited, 
lone! my love! my life! Now you belong to 
me, and I am your savior! I, the poor Vincenzo, 
your father’s servant, the only faithful lover 
among all these great lords who pretended to 
adore you 

“No,” said Ione; “I will not go with you. I 
will go to Monica Barrington. I want my child.” 

“You shall have your child,” said Vincenzo. 
“We will go to the Dower-house together. 
Come with me. We will go.” 

A carriage was standing there waiting on his 
orders. He spoke to the man in a low voice, 
then put Ione in, leaping in after her like a 
blood-hound when the quarry is at last run down, 
The man struck his horses, and they set off at 
a smart pace through the streets, down to the 
docks, where a vessel lay ready to start for the 
Mediterranean, and to whose captain, his com- 
patriot, Vincenzo had confided so much of the 
story as might be necessary to explain why this 
new passenger should be recalcitrant. 

And when Monica’s messenger returned to the 
Dower-house, all that he could say was that the 
foreigner who had once owned Thornton’s shop 
in High Street had taken Mrs. St. Claire in his 
own carriage to bring her here to Oakhurst. 

But they never came, and by no search were 
they able to be found. 

Not to be found, in good truth! Did any one 
ever look for them in that remote village on the 
sunny slopes of Aitna, where Vincenzo brought to 
his lonely farm that beautiful half-foreign wo- 
man, with her red-gold hair and strange wild eyes 
and wilder ways—like a bird ever beating her 
wings in vain, in vain, against an imprisonment 
worse and more hopeless than that English one 
had been? Wretched; confined in space; the 
farm her doorless dungeon; the olive gardens 
and the vineyards her roofless cells; unable to 
escape; mafiosi all around her, voluntary jailers 
who brought: her back when she tried to flee, 
and who would have stabbed her rather than she 
should ever be free; treated as mad when she 
made her moan, and all chance of a hearing de- 
nied her; degraded by Vincenzo’s love, revolted 
by his coarseness, maddened by his tyranny, she 
dragged out her weary life of expiation by suf- 
fering. No frantic prayer would make her. hus- 
band give her news of her child. 

“Tt is Monica Barrington’s, it is not yours,” he 
would say. “ Be content with mine.” 

But his were not Armine’s, and the bitterness 
of her motherhood was the worst of her many 
tortures. She had passed into the darkness of 
her fate, dark under the glowing sunlight, dreary 
for all the fragrance of the orange blossoms, the 
crimson glory of the pomegranates, the splen- 
dor of the skies, the beauty of the seas. She 
was blotted out from the world, living and yet 
dead; a mother who could never see her child; 
a lover who had killed her beloved ; the lady-wife 
of a man who reduced her to the condition of a 
peasant, and kept her as a slave whom he tor- 
tured even while he caressed; the reluctant mo- 
ther of children abhorrent to her, because she ab- 
horred him who gave them to her; a woman with 
the fatal gift of constancy, whose thoughts were 
never faithless to the past, and whose body was 
like a jewel pawned and pledged without her will 
—and impossible to redeem ! 

But she lived. She lived that she might one 
day take Armine’s child to her heart and detach 
her from Monica—that she might say, “I am your 
mother, and you are my dead love’s second life. 
Come to me, and leave her for whom he was 
slain.” She lived, as we so often do, in false hope 
and unappeased desire. And the day never came 
when she was free, nor when she looked into the 
face of Armine’s fair daughter whom Monica 
Barrington had made her own. 





THE END. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpEnt. ] 


<Page winter fashions are becoming fixed. We 
will endeavor to point out their general char- 
acteristics, reserving details for future occasions. 

For large-sized wrappings, brocaded stuffs of 
either silk or wool, or else of silk and wool, are 
much used; for the latter there are Oriental de- 
signs, such as small Bagdad palm leaves on a 
very dark blue or Indian red ground; this stuff 
is used for dresses, and, as we have said, for large 
mantles, but principally for carriage wrappings, 
while black or colored silk brocades are employed 
for those which are worn for walking, together 
with the inconspicuous brocaded wool stuffs of 
dark colors. Very elegant cloaks are made of 
brocaded velvet on a satin or ottoman reps 
ground. 
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For toilettes worn at the earliest dramatic rep- 
resentations and first dinners—that is, in the late 
autumn, before the fashionable world displays its 
greatest splendor—black lace will be in vogue. 
For these occasions there are black satin skirts 
covered all over with black lace flounces, and pro- 
vided generally with two or even three corsages— 


| one of black lace, open, with half-long sleeves, 


another of satin trimmed with lace, and a third 
of velvet. These mark the three degrees of ele- 
gance, the lace corsage being the highest. No- 
thing can be more convenient, for with a black 
lace dress a lady always has something to wear. 
Skirts are also made entirely covered with black 
chenille fringe ; these are worn with a coat-basque 
of black velvet, with a bouffant piastron or Moliére 
vest of black embroidered tulle. 

Combination costumes, far from being aban- 
doned, are more than ever worn; in fact, there 
are no others. A pretty walking suit is made 
with a short skirt composed of alternate horizon- 
tal strips of electric blue plain velvet and blue 
and gray plaid vigogne, and a very long vigogne 
polonaise, looped en one side only, and faced on 
this side with blue velvet. Gray felt hat lined 
with blue velvet. Dresses of one material are 
worn only by those in mourning, or by elderly 
persons with little pretensions to dress, Even 
toilettes made of the richest materials, and con- 
sequently requiring little trimming, always -have 
a tablier or revers of some other material. In 
woollen stuffs there are many large figures, horse- 
shoes, saucers, etc., these figured woollens being 
always combined with plain wool of the same 
color as the ground. 

There is no absolute rule as regards fashions, 
People follow their individual fancy, within cer- 
tain bounds. Some wear cuirass or very long cor- 
sets, while others adopt mere corselet belts. It 
is the same with bustles; while a few wear enor- 
mous ones, others only use what is requisite to 
support the bouffant draperies. The most prac- 
tical bustle is composed of two pieces of percale, 
each twenty-four inches long and thirty-two inch- 
es wide, with the corners rounded off at the bot- 
tom. These are interlined with hair-cloth, and 
laid in large pleats at the top, then fastened to a 
string which is tied in front. Nothing can be 
more economical, and it answers every purpose. 

The flowers that will be in season next winter 
are being manufactured at this moment of velvet, 
plush, and chenille—solid and substantial flowers, 
indeed, as befits the winter upon which we are en- 
tering. Chenille, by-the-way, is the rage at this 
moment. There are chenille embroideries, che- 
nille fringes of all kinds, and lastly, chenille bon- 
nets, composed sometimes wholly of chenille, and 
sometimes of bands of velvet or felt, alternating 
with open-work bands made of chenille of the 
same color. 

The success of notched cloth, which I lately 
announced, is increasing; skirts are composed 
of strips of cloth cut in scallops or points, sharp, 
square, or crenellated, and stitched on so as to 
overlap each other. This is the fashion, it is 
true, but it is strongly suggestive of pen-wipers. 

Corsages are of the most varied shapes, with 
and without basques, pointed and cut away under 
the arms, so as to form a short jacket, but, above 
all, with vests; when there is no vest, there is a 
bouffant plastron, called the Molitre chemise, or 
chemise Russe, which is made of soft silk stuff, 
black or white lace, or else black or white em- 
broidered tulle: this fashion, indeed, may almost 
be called universal. A new and frightful style 
of corsage has not only a single bouffant plastron 
in front of the waist, which in itself is an unbe- 
coming fashion, but two plastrons of this kind, 
one on each side of the front, the stuff being 
pleated on the shoulder and at the belt, and bouf- 
fant in the middle. Many corsages, as well as 
wrappings, have collars wide enough to be turned 
down or hollowed out around the face. Skirts 
are very narrow—from a yard and three-quarters 
to two yards in width when they are round; some 
are almost straight, that is, very slightly gored 
at the top. When a dress of heavy material, 
suchas cloth, is made with draperies or a pouf 
behind, one or two steel springs are run in a shirr 
underneath to support the bouffant part. Short 
skirts, laid in large round or flat pleats, are sel- 
dom more than a yard and three-quarters wide ; 
but these have no stee’ springs, and are not drawn 
back. Whatever may be the shape of the skirt, 
pull-backs are no longer in fashion, and the move- 
ments. are free and unimpeded. For full dress 
toilettes, however, the pull-back effect is still sim- 
ulated, although sufficient fullness is left for an 
easy movement, without making the dress heavy 
by superfluous amplitude. <A skillful modiste 
succeeds in distributing the material in such a 
way as to attain two opposite ends—real fullness 
and simulated tension. Worth does this to per- 
fection by the use of various devices—revers, 
panels, and pleats adroitly inserted here and 
there. 

I have just seen a delicious toilette at Worth’s 
rooms. The elements of which it was composed 
were noisette satin, bronze velvet, and white satin. 
The skirt of noisette satin was arranged in flat 
pleats, loose at the bottom and spreading in fan 
shape, which disclosed in the middle of the front 
and on the sides a drapery made of white sat- 
in, covered with tulle, and edged on the bottom 
with black lace embroidered with jet. Below 
this drapery were narrow flounces alternately 
of white and noisette satin. Immense train of 
bronze velvet, cut in fish-tail shape, at the ex- 
tremity. Bronze velvet corsage, one-third low, 
trimmed on the bottom with a band of white 
satin, set on upright, and covered with embroid- 
ered tulle. The corsage was pointed in front, 
with the points spreading apart, and had short 
basques on the hips and a postilion bebind, in 
large, round pleats, mixed with large velvet bows, 
white satin, half-bouffant sleeves pleated from 
top to bottom, and covered witli black tulle em- 
broidered with jet. 
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CATS: THEIR HUMANE AND 
RATIONAL TREATMENT. 


ATS deserve far better treatment than they 

/ sometimes receive at the hands of those who 
own them. This more often than not is the re- 
sult of a want of knowledge of what is necessary 
to keep pussy alive and comfortable. Many peo- 
ple have an idea that anything is good enough 
for a dog; but, alas! a cat is supposed to be able 
to maintain existence without even-a share of 
whatever may be implied by that word “any- 
thing.” Some people look upon poor pussy as 
simply a kind of clever invention for catching 
mice, an animated vermin trap, a creature that 
never requires any food except that which she 
herself may capture, and no attention or kind- 
ness of any kind. Thanks to her wonderful na- 
ture and instincts, even a neglected cat will man- 
age to support life after a fashion; but there is 
as much difference between a well-fed and prop- 
erly cared-for puss and a mere mouser as there is 
between a hungry wolf of the wilds and the honest 
“bawsent”-faced collie that sleeps on the hearth- 
rug, or accompanies its master in his walks abroad, 

Any one who wants to find out what a gentle, 
affectionate, and grateful animal a cat really is 
has only to make the following experiment. Let 
him get a young one, not a kitten, but a cat of 
about a year old, that has been starved and ill- 
treated and regarded as a kind of wild beast, or 
kept about some barn-yard merely on sufferance, 
in order to keep the mice away. Let him begin by 
feeding this cat regularly, talking to it, and using 
it kindly; let him bring it into the house every 
night, and give it a bed of some kind to lie on in 
a warm corner, and teach it by gentle means hab- 
its of cleanliness, ete.; let him do this, and he 
will be surprised at the difference in the poor 
creature’s manners and appearance even in the 
space of a month or six weeks; and before a year 
is over he will be as fond of that cat as any hu- 
man being can be of one of the lower animals, 
And pussy will be just as fond of her master, 
and have never a thought in her heart but how 
to please him. 

Now I do not mean to waste space in giving 
many anecdotes illustrative of pussy’s tricks and 
manners ; but one is so fresh in my mind at the 
present moment, and altogether so strange, that 
I can not refrain from penning it. I was told 
the story when in Jersey, judging a show of dogs, 
cats, and rabbits, and have every reason to believe 
it is strictly true. Two cats belonging to a gen- 
tleman in that island had kittens at the same 
time; the young ones were destroyed, with the 
exception of two, one being humanely left to each 
mother. During the night a kitten died; but its 
parent had carried it to the other part of the 
room, where her companion was, and exchanged 
it for the living one, which she was found suck- 
ling. To make certain that there had been no 
mistake, the dead and the living kittens were re- 
stored to their respective mothers. In a short 
time the exchange was again made; and the same 
thing occurred a third time; but now, instead of 
going back to her own bed, this eccentric pussy 
escaped to an outside hay-loft with her living 
freight, and there she reared it. 

I have proved over and over again that, prop- 
erly cared for and properly trained, cats are clean- 
ly and regular in all their ways; that they are 
wonderfully sagacious; that they are quite as 
wise in their own way and as high ip the scale of 
animal existence as dogs are; that they are tract- 
able and eminently teachable; that, indeed, they 
can be taught tricks like a poodle; that they are 
honest, and not thieves, capital vermin-killers, 
very fond of other animals as playmates, such as 
dogs, guinea-pigs, rabbits, and birds; that they 
are very fond of their young, very much attach- 
ed to children; that they like their homes, but 
love a kind master’or mistress. But a badly used 
or thoughtlessly treated cat is quite the reverse 
of all I have described, though for the sake of 
humanity I will admit that most of the bad usage 
to which our pussies are subjected is the result 
of want of thought. 

Cats are liable to a good many ailments; but 
most of them are preventable by careful feeding 
and kind treatment. Let us see, then, what pus- 
sy really needs to keep her well and happy. 

Strange though it may appear to some, she re- 
quires food every day of her life, and preferably 
twice a day. Now, although people who keep 
and breed what may be called show cats, splendid 
Persians and Angoras, ete.—for the kittens of 
which they easily obtain high prices—make food 
for their favorites separately, this is not necessary 
where only one or two cats are kept in a family. 
Here the mistake usually made is that of suppos- 
ing the bits thrown to the cat during the family 
meal-time by those she solicits are quite enough 
for her. Give her morsels by all means, if she 
begs prettily for them ; but immediately after the 
family have breakfasted or dined, pussy’s dish 
ought to be well filled with something really edi- 
ble, something she cares for. This may be bread 
and milk, or potatoes mashed up in milk, or pre- 
ferabiy in gravy; but meat of some kind she 
ought to have once a day at least. Cats depend 
more on meat even than dogs do. Boiled lights 
are very good; but it should be remembered 
that this kind of food looks more than it is; it is 
light by name and light by nature, so a good 
share must be given. It should be cut up fine, 
and a little milk put over it. 

Fish is a great treat for a cat; in many cases 
of illness they will eat this when they can take 
nothing else. Horse-flesh, when it can be had, 
is good occasionally, but it has a laxative tenden- 
cy. Nice tripe or cowheel is excellent; but in- 
deed nothing comes amiss that one eats one’s 
self, only we must be careful to give bread and 
vegetables as well as meat. Raw beef minced 
finely is often given to cats when ill; so are boil- 
ed eggsandcream. Milk seems to be one of the 
necessaries of life to a cat; let it be good and 
abundant. 
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Few people know that cats can not be kept 
in health unless they be supplied with water, 
If a cat does not get water, she will have to help 
herself to it. This in the country she has gen- 
erally a chance of doing, but not in towns, A 
saucer should be always kept in a corner for 
pussy, and the water ought to be fresh every 
morning. 

Another thing that cats do not thrive well 
without is grass. Herein, again, the happy 
country cat has the advantage of the feline 
dweller in cities; nevertheless grass may be 
pulled fora cat. I have known it placed between 
two bricks in the corner of the scullery, where 
it would keep fresh for a week, and be always 
handy when the little creature wanted it. 

There is no domestic animal in our possession 
more fond of cleanliness in every way than puss. 
Habits of cleanliness in the house are very easily 
taught ; anda well-cared-for and properly treated 
cat will even teach her kittens to be cleanly. 
But pussy’s food ought always to be nice and 
clean, and the dish that contains it should be 
washed every day. Putting fresh food among 
that which has been left from a former meal is 
a sure way of preventing a cat from enjoying or 
even touching it. 

If well fed, a eat’s coat is beautifully soft, 
thick, and sheeny, and she seems to take a 
delight in keeping it so. When ill or neglected, 
the coat becomes rough and thin, It is usually 
after a meal that puss sits down contentedly to 
wash herself and pay attention to her personal 
appearance; and those who breed beautiful cats 
take advantage of this, and give the animal a tiny 
bit of butter after her dinner, or put a little cream 
on her paws. She requires no other incentive to 
cause her to proceed forthwith to groom herself 
all over. _The oil of the butter and her own 
saliva seem to form a kind of soap, which acts 
like magic when applied by means of her rough 
tongue to the coat. Sometimes a cat requires to 
be washed. The water should be lukewarm, the 
soap the mildest procurable, and the towels with 
which she is dried very soft; and after the 
operation she ought to be put into a clean room 
until thoroughly dry, or, what is better still, placed 
in a clean empty cage near the fire. 

If the owner of a cat cares anything for it, 
or has any regard for the comfort of his neigh- 
bor, he will do all in his power to keep it in 
the house at night. This is best accomplished 
by making a practice of feeding the animal late 
in the evening. A late dinner makes pussy very 
regular in her habits, especially if she is always 
sure of getting it at the same time. 

The possession of property involves certain 
duties; when that property is a pussy cat, we 
have a duty to perform not only to our favorite, 
but to our neighbors as well. To kill cats in 
gardens by means of traps or poison is extremely 
cruel as well as cowardly; but at the same time 
the temptation to do so is very great when one 
finds his beautiful flower beds torn up by the 
claws of nocturnal marauders, or his valuable pet 
pigeons, or even his chickens, killed and carried 
away. If people would only feed their pussies 
well at home, and keep them in-doors at night, 
such things would not happen. 

There are many wanton cruelties perpetrated 
on cats that I hardly care to mention. For the 
mere love of mischief, or sport, as it is erroneously 
called, these harmless necessary animals are often 
hunted and torn in pieces by dogs. Again, there 
are those who capture and destroy cats for the 
sake of the skin, which fetches a good price at 
the dealers’ ; but, for the sake of humanity, I trust 
Iam mistaken when I add that, under the notion 
that it retains the gloss on the coat, the unhappy 
creatures are sometimes skinned ere dead. 

Kind though her owner may wish to be, puss 
may nevertheless suffer from her owner’s thought- 
lessness. It is cruel not to feed a cat abundantly, 
regularly, and with food suitable for her wants ; 
it is cruel not to give her plenty of fresh water 
daily, and an allowance of good sweet milk; and it 
is foolishly cruel to keep from her the necessaries 
of life, with the idea that it will make her a bet- 
ter hunter; for mouse-catching needs patience, 
and only a well-fed cat has that. It is cruel to 
turn a cat out at night against her will, and a 
person who makes a practice of so doing has no 
right toown one. It is crueler still to “ wander” 
a cat that you do not wish to keep, and have not 
the courage to mercifully deprive of life. 

Another species of cruelty to be avoided is that 
of destroying all a cat’s kittens at once. One 
should always be left, and for this little thing a 
good home should invariably be provided. It is 
cruel, on the other hand, to keep more than one 
or two alive; for as it is next to impossible to 
find homes for them all, they are sure to turn 
out starvelings, and add to the list of homeless 
wanderers. 

But the worst form of cruelty of any is that 
cold-blooded species of cat-murder—lI can eall it 
by no other name—which consists in leaving the 
poor creature to starve at home while the family 
is gone on the annual holiday, There is no ex- 
cuse for this; for cats are capital travellers, and 
if they love their owners—as, if well used, they 
invariably do—they will take kindly to the new 
abode even ina day. If, however, it be thought 
too much trouble to take pussy to the hills or the 
sea-side, surely a kind neighbor could be found to 
take charge of the animal in the absence of her 
owners. 

When a cat gets too old to be of any use, and 
is even a burden to itself, then it ought to be de- 
stroyed in as humane a manner as possible. I 
have tried all plans. A very large dose of mor- 
phia causes death speedily; but often, instead of 
falling at once into the sleep that precedes extine- 
tion of life, the animal has a fit of delirium. 
A cat, however, if placed in a box from which 
the air is excluded, and a sponge full of chloroform 
placed in one corner, quickly succumbs, and moves 
no more. Drowning is somewhat cruel, in my 
Opinion, 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
RESIGNATION. 


Wira the majority of men, when a great mis- 
fortune happens to them through the baseness of 
a fellow - creature, it is the private wound, the 
personal catastrophe, which they feel the most; 
but with nobler and simpler natures it is the 
baseness itself which most affects them, It isa 
revelation to them of a depth of infamy in hu- 
man nature of which they have never guessed, 
and they start back from it aghast. It seems as 
though all their lives they had been walking on 
the brink of a chasm overgrown with brush-wood, 
or even flowers, so that the existence of it had 
never been suspected. When it is suddenly re- 
vealed, the hideous suspicion strikes them that 
the whole world may be full of such hidden fis- 
sures, that no path is safe, no friendship to be 
trusted. This unphilosophic state of mind arises 
in reality from a certain sort of philosophy (much 
accepted in these late years) which takes it for 
granted that, though there may be such things 
as “ good” and “ bad,” they shade off and mingle 
with one another by almost imperceptible grada- 
tions; and especially that there is “a great deal 
of good in everybody,” notwithstanding what 
seems pretty strong evidence to the contrary. 
Even if folk don’t go to that length in their fat- 
uous charity, they will assert with confidence, 
“You may depend upon it that no man is quite 
a brute.” That is, of course, true; but there are 
men much more unfeeling, much more selfish, 
and much more worthless than any four-legged 
creature—more cruel than the tiger, more brutal 
than the bull, and (ten times) falser than the fox. 
No one can doubt this who has had any really 
large experience of life. The experience of most 
people is very limited, and they take their views 
at second-hand; and, again, an experience may 
be great, and even varied, without dipping deep. 
It is astonishing how little those who have been 
in smooth waters all their lives (and have had no 
natural inclination to dive) know of the real na- 
ture of their fellow-creatures. 

The Canon prided himself, and not without 
reason, on being a judge of character: he could 
detect a weakness with great facility; he could 
hit off the various traits in his acquaintances 
with much accuracy and humor; he could even, 
with opportunity, recognize a Scamp; but he was 
totally ignorant of the genus Scoundrel. For the 
first time in his life he had suddenly been brought 
face to face with a villain, and it shocked and 
horrified him, as though a traveller in a forest 
accustomed only to meet with marmosets and 
monkeys should suddenly be confronted with a 
gorilla. He had been a great student, but never, 
even in his reading, had he come across such an 
example of utter depravity as was now presented 
to him in the flesh. Ingratitude of the deepest 
dye, falsehood unimaginable, fraud of the vilest 
sort, were only a few of the components of it: it 
was a mixture from which the Devil himself 
might have turned away as being a little too 
strong for his stomach. 

It was no wonder, then, that the Canon shrank 
from it. Alone, and with the haunting recollec- 
tions of the past to intensify his disgust, he could 
not trust himself—urgent though it was—to think 
over the matter on hand. He shut it from his 
mind as much as possible, and busied himself in 
making such preparations for his expected visitor 
as would facilitate his understanding of the sub- 
ject concerning which he had been summoned, 

He took from his desk two little packets of 
letters, the larger in the handwriting of Adair, 
the smaller in that of his wife, and arranged them 
on the table in the order of their dates. As the 
former fell from his fingers an expression of dis- 
gust passed over his features, as though he were 
handling perforce some reptile or loathsome in- 
sect ; over Sophy’s letters he lingered with a look 
of ineffable pity. 

“She never meant to harm me,” was his reflec- 
tion. ‘ How terribly all this will pain her! 
girl! poor girl!” 

Once he took up one of these letters and made 
as if he would open it; but, after an inward strug- 
gle, he put it down again, sighing, “ It will be time 
enough when Irton comes.” 

He took the book of aceounts—those very ae- 
counts in which Adair had made himself so useful 
years ago—out of its drawer, and a copy (made 
for him within the last two months for a special 
purpose) of the settlement of which he was trustee. 

Then, with a sigh, he reached down his favorite 
volume from its shelf, and for a time, wrapped in 
the wondrous Tale of Hell and Heaven, shut out 
importunate Care and gaping Ruin. 

The lawyer found him, book in hand, to all ap- 
pearance composed enough. 

“This is so kind of you, my dear Irton,” was 
his cordial greeting ; “‘ yet nothing less than I ex- 
pected.” 

“A friend should show himself friendly,” re- 
turned the other, earnestly. Then added, with a 
smile, “It is a bad sign when a lawyer quotes 
Scripture, but you must needs understand that I 
come as a friend.” 

This delicate disclaimer of his visit being a 
professional one was lost upon his companion, or 
we may be sure he would have combated it. 

“T believe I never stood in greater need of 
one,” was his earnest reply. “ This is the commu- 
nication received this morning which has caused 
me to put you to so much inconvenience ;” and 
he placed in his hands the lawyers’ letter. 
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“Sine & Seale!” exclaimed Irton, glancing at 
the signature. ‘“ What on earth have these gen- 
tlemen to do with you?” 

“You know the firm, then ?” 

Irton nodded. So far as a gesture could con- 
vey at once assent and dissatisfaction, the nod 
conveyed it. He read the letter through, without 
comment; then observed, with extreme gravity, 
“Can this be true, Canon?” 

“Can what be true ?” 

“That you have paid fifteen thousand away of 
Mrs. Adair’s trust-money.” 

“To herself, yes; at her earnest and repeated 
entreaty, in order to make her husband a partner 
in his own firm.” 

“ Great heavens !” cried Irton, starting from his 
chair, “ you must have been stark, staring mad !” 

A red spot came into each of the Canon’s cheeks. 
“IT see now that it was a very foolish act,” he 
answered, gently. 

“Ten thousand pardons, Canon,” returned the 
other, with sincere contrition, ‘“ Any weakness 
that involves great risk appears to a lawyer mad- 
ness—that is, to a young lawyer. As experience 
widens, the thing is too common, no doubt, to 
evoke surprise. It is possible, too, I should have 
remembered, that matters may have been left more 
than is usual to your diseretion. Have you a copy 
of Mrs. Adair’s settlement ?” 

The Canon pomted to where it lay. 

“T am afraid that will not help us much,” he 
said, disconsolately. “I was aware, when I ad- 
vanced this money, that I was exceeding my 
powers.” 


Irton shook his head; the gesture was this 
time one of pity. ‘ How could you do so?” it 
seemed to say,and not “ How could you have 
been such a fool ?” 

“There is not a word in this, I am sorry to 
say,” said the lawyer, presently, tapping the doc- 
ument with his fingers, “that authorizes any 
such use of the trust-money as you have put it 
to. I suppose what you did was done under 
great pressure ?” 

“ There are poor Sophy’s letters and the man’s,” 
said the Canon, wearily. ‘“ Judge for yourself.” 

The lawyer read the former first. When he had 
done with each he folded it up and replaced it in 
its envelope with mechanical precision; not a 
word of what was written escaped him, nor the 
signification of a word; but it produced no more 
external effect upon him than if he had been pe- 
rusing the County Directory. 

And yet Sophy’s were very touching letters. 
In many of them there was ample acknowledg- 
ment of the affection with which the Canon had 
treated her. Allusions to the past, full of ten- 
der feeling, with now and then, as it seemed, 
an involuntary pang of regret. From none of 
them was absent some reference to his constant 
solicitude for her welfare, and in connection with 
it the earnest hope that he would crown his ben- 
efits by advancing to her husband out of her own 
money a sufficient sum to enable him to become 
a partner in the house with which he was already 
connected, but by a less binding tie. 

“This will put John in his proper place,” said 
one of these letters, “and enable him to use 
more freely the talents with which I know you 
credit him, and which are at present hampered 
by his subordinate position.” 

It was clear that the Canon had made a fight 
for it, for besides entreaties there were argu- 
ments pointing out not only the perfect safety 
of the arrangement suggested, but the advan- 
tages that must needs flow from it, which it ap- 
peared were so prodigious that “John would 
have no difficulty in repaying in a few years the 
whole amount thus so kindly advanced to him, 
though when even that is done, it would be im- 
possible, indeed, for him ever to escape being your 
debtor.” 

“What do you think of those letters ?” inquired 
the Canon, hoarsely, as Irton pushed Sophy’s last 
envelope under the elastic band that kept them 
all together. 

“They remind me of the old Scripture, with a 
difference,” answered the lawyer, gravely. ‘“ The 
hand is the hand of Jacob, but the voice is the 
voice of Esau.” 

“ You think that Adair dictated them.” 

“No doubt of it. In some of them, where he 
saw that her affectionate pleading would have 
more force with you than his specious arguments, 
he let her write as she pleased, though alws 
with a tag of his own; in others he suggested— 
nay, insisted upon—every word.” 

“Do you mean that, in your opinion, there was 
actual compulsion, Irton ?” inquired the Canon, 
frowning. 

“No doubt there was. I don’t mean to say 
that he stood over her with a stick; but she was 
no more a free agent than if he had done so. 
She was not to blame—lI am very sure you do not 
think she was to blame; ‘but the trail of the 
serpent is over it all.’” 

“ Read his own letters, Irton.” 

“T will; though I can guess what they con- 
tain: protestations of respect, the gratitude that 
is the sense of favors to come, the most solemn 
assurance that the money will be as safe as in 
the Bank of England, and that anything in the 
way of speculation is foreign to his character and 
offensive to his principles.” 

The young lawyer read them through, as he 
had read the others, but with a contemptuous lip. 

“Yes,” he said; “they are just what I expect- 
ed, only stronger. He calls Heaven to witness to 
his prudent intentions. I wonder that didn’t ex- 
cite your suspicions.” 

“ But if it comes to trial, Irton, and these letters 
are read in court? They will surely damn him.” 

“Damn him? yes,” said the lawyer, with some 
unction. “ But what will he care for that? 
When a man takes a step of this kind, do you 
suppose that he has not long ago parted with the 
last rag of self-respect ?” 

“ At the least, he must acknowledge the debt, 
however,” 




















“You may sue him, of course, for the money 
you have lent him; but you may be very sure he 
has not one penny he can call his own. I have 
not the slightest doubt that he is in debt up to 
his eyes, and that there is a bill of sale out for 
his furniture. This is the last throw of the ruin 
ed gambler; and I am afraid, sir,” added the 
lawyer, with great gravity, “he must needs win 
his stakes.” 

The Canon’s face grew very pale 

“Do you mean to say that I shall have to re- 
fund the money which this man has so urgently 
pressed me to advance to him—the whole fifteen 
thousand pounds ?” 

“T very much regret to say, sir, that, in my 
opinion, you will find yourself hable for the whole 
amount.” 

“Then I am a ruined man,” said the Canon, 
bitterly. 

Irton walked to the 
trees and that 


window, The leafless 
scene which 
in its desolation was in too much harmony with 
his reflections. It was terrible to think that a 
man like the Canon should be thus stripped of 


cold river formed a 


means in his old age by this ungrateful 


He strove to shut out what his companion was 


hana, 


unconsciously ejaculating in a tone that would 
have wrung a harder heart than his. “ My poor 
dear Robert, your fatlier’s folly has ruined your 
life. My dear Maria, your brother has brought 
your old age to poverty. 


And Sophy—poor little 
Sophy, whom we used to love so—how it will 


wring your heart when you learn what you have 
done !” 
Such expressions—that is to say, the giving 


way to the emotions for which they stood—may 


be thought to have been signs of weakness in the 
They were, at all events, not signs 


of selfishness; nor were they of long duration 


poor Canon. 


He had a simplicity of character which has got 





to be very rare among us. I 
nature with him, because he required no substi- 
tute for the first; his wont had always been to 
be natural, 


Use was not s 





Many persons in his position, albeit 
both his inferiors in morals and intellect, would, 
nees 
of sorrow; or if they had given wav to them it 
would have been at the cost of dig With 
the Canon this was not the case. Frederie Irton, 


without doubt, have repressed these evide 


who lived to have a considerable experience of 
these scenes, which only fall to the lot of th 


family lawyer to behold, used to say that 





had never seen a picture so pathetic. An 
two minutes it all over: al 

followed no human eye ever 
in the Canon. 


was through all tha 


saw any weakness 
Indeed, Irton remarked even then 
an expression come into his companion’s face 
that spoke not only of resignation, but of a cer- 


tain sublime content. His lips still moved, but 





the words did not reach the lawyer’s ear. This 
was, perhaps, fortunate ; otherwise it might have 
struck him that among the engines of the law 


about to be set in motion against his unfortunate 
client there would be one termed de /unatico in- 
quire ndi, These were the lines he murmured 
““Undoubtedly he will relent and turn 

From his displeasure, in whose look serene 

When angry most he seems and most severe, 

What else but favor, grace, and mercy shine?” 
Then, rising from his chair, the Canon observed, 
with calm serenity, “* Well, Irton, at all events we 
now know the worst. Iam in your hands. Let 
me know what is best to be done.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
IN CONSULTATION, 


A WEEK has passed, uneventfully, so far as 
action is concerned, but bringing great changes 
with it. Figuratively, the Canon has bowed his 
head to the inevitable; but, to all outward seem- 
ing, he holds it gallantly. more grav 
hairs on it than there were: to those who behold 
them and know the reason of their presence it is 
only more revered on that account He has told 
Aunt Maria all, but has looked in vain for the 
indignant reprobation that was his due 

“T have been your ruin,” he had added; 
blind confidence and folly have brought me from 
competence to poverty, and have ara ged 
down with me. We 


There are 


my 


you 


must exchange our pleasant 


home for one of a very different kind. You will 
have to pinch and spare, to cut and contrive, to 
eke out our narrowed means. At a time of life 


when you are least fitted for such a change you 
will have to occupy yourself with sordid cares; 
and for all this you will have to thank your natural 
protector—as you imagined me to be—myself.” 

He had said this leaning with his hand upon 
the mantel-piece, and looking down into her face 
as she sat in her chair, making a pretense to work 
Her 
as she had listened 
to him, but she answered nothing till he had quite 
done. 


at some small garment for Sophy’s child, 
fingers had trembled a little 


Then she rose and kissed him on both 
cheeks. 

“ My dear brother,” she said, softly, “ what vou 
have said is very true, except the 
I have to thank you, it is 


last few words 


true, for very much: 
for a life of ease—of too much ease, pert ApS ; 
the very breath of heaven has not been suffered 
to visit my cheek too roughly—for 

unselfish devotion, for affectionate forbearance 
and solicitude; but not for this Your 


1 brother’s 


goodness 
and generosity have been imposed upon, it is true; 
but that is not your fault, but another’s villainy. 
For what has happened I thank Mr. John Adair 





alone, not vou, dear. One can searcely say” (here 
she smiled a smile as sweet as that of the maid 
en who murmurs “ Yes” to her first love) “ that we 
have climbed the hiil together, because the ascent 
has been accomplishe 1 (Wi your money, tor I 
never had any) in a chariot with C springs; but 
we have always sat side by side, and now we shall 
descend it hand in hand. What does it matter, 





dear, since we shall soon come to our journey’s 
end, whether we travel on foot or not ?” 
As there is a nobility of nature’s own, far be- 
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yond what can be purchased of minister, or inher- 
ited from another, so there is a beauty beyond 
that of form and feature, or even which youth 
itself can bestow—the beauty of the soul; and | 
something of that divine comeliness now shone | 
on Aunt Maria’s kindly face, with its halo of sil- 
For the moment it seemed to the Canon 
that the revelation of such undreamed-of love and 
faith was full repayment for all his woes and wor 
ries, He had always esteemed his sister ; 
he now confessed to himself, for these many years 
he had been entertaining an angel unawares. 

“If you have taken me for something even 
weaker than I am,” she went on, noting the Can 
on’s “hushed amaze,” “ have a better opinion of 
me for the future, my dear; and now let us talk 
no more about our own misfortune, but do out 
best, since we can not mend it, to bear it.” The 
courageous behavior of Aunt Maria had all the 
effect which she hoped for upon her brother. 
Mr. Irton, who had paid more than one flying 
visit to Cambridge, and was there at that very 
time, was full of admiration at the Canon’s pluck; 
for, indeed, there was nothing in his present cir- 
cumstances to afford either comfort or encour 
agement. A reply had been written to Messrs. 
Sine & Seale to express his astonishment and 
righteous indignation at their letter, and setting 
forth in detail how the money had been borrow- 
ed by Mrs. Adair herself for her husband's use 
But the answer, as Irton had predicted, was cold 
and formal enough. They had nothing to do with 
“the parties” of whom he spoke, they said, but 
were acting, on instructions, on behalf of Wilhel- 
mina Adair, an infant, whose moneys, as they had 
reason to believe, had been misapplied; and they 
concluded by announcing that the Court of Chan- 
cery would be at once applied to for the enforce- | 
ment of their claim. 

Over this letter the Canon and Irton were now 
sitting in consultation in the Canon’s rooms. All 
hope of defiance or even defense was over, how- 
ever, and the conversation had chiefly turned 
upon the means to be adopted for realizing the 
fifteen thousand pounds which would have to be 
paid into court. When it was done, the Canon 
would find himself with a bare subsistence, that 
was all. 

“You think you were quite right in not having 
written to Adair himself ?” said Irton, tentatively. | 

“Right or not,” said the Canon, emphatically, | 
“nothing should have induced me to address him. 
There are depths of humiliation to which a man 
ean not stoop and hold up his head again.” 

“Yes; I felt that I could not advise you to 
that step,” answered the lawyer; “moreover, it 
would have been humiliation in vain.” 

“T wonder whether he knows what a villain he | 
is ?”’ mused the Canon. 

“Oertainly ; better even than we know, because 
this is only one of his knaveries. I am much 
mistaken if the man is not steeped to his lips in | 
them. This is his last lawful throw. Hence- | 
forward, unless he has such luck as will render | 


ver gray. 


but, as 


| or later, 


PASSED OFF WITIIOUT A HITCH; THE 


it unnecess 
take to fraud.” 

“You don’t call this using cogged dice 
served the Canon, bitterly. 

“No; because he has still the law upon his side, 
and many examples of the like nature—prece- 
dents, as he would call them—to excuse him. I 
remember a precisely similar case where the coun- 
sel for the unfortunate trustee, finding all was 
hopeless, observed to the judge: ‘ At all events, 
my lud, you will admit that my client had no ends 
of his own to gain, and was actuated by only the 
most generous motives in advancing the money.’ 
‘Certainly,’ answered the judge ; ‘and if it is any 
satisfaction to the gentleman, you may tell him 
that there are scores of others who have suffered 
from misplaced confidence in their fellow-crea- 
tures in the same way.’” 

“T consider that a very heartless speech from 
any one,” exclaimed the Canon, indignantly, 
“and a most improper one from a man in the 
position of the speaker.” 

“Tle was a good judge, however,” said Irton, 
smiling. 





?” ob- 


“Pardon me; he may have been a good law- 
man, as distinguished from a layman, but he 
could not have been a good judge. A man sit- 


ry, he will use eogged dice; he will | 
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me would only make her regret more poignant ; 
if she does not know, she will be the happier in 
her ignorance, No appeal from her to her hus 
band would, we are very sure, be of the slightest 
use, While it would undoubtedly widen the breach 
between them.” 

“Still, she must know of all this almost imme- 
diately—as soon as we take proceedings against 
him.” 

“ What proceedings ?” 

“ Well, of course, when this money is paid into 
court, or even before—indeed, I have already put 


matters in train for it—we shall sue him for the | 


fifteen thousand pounds you have lent him.” 

“ Good heavens! I never thought of that,” said 
the Canon, rising from his chair with energy. 
““Why on earth did you not tell me that we had 
that remedy ?” 

“T really could not conceive any one—why, 


| my dear sir, it’s not a question of law, but of 


ting on the bench of justice ought to have been | 


ashamed of himself for speaking so cynically of 
what was, in fact, a gross miscarriage of it.” 

“Well, it was not a pleasant speech, I must 
allow; but he spoke the truth, though in a some- 
what brutal fashion. Few persons outside our 
own profession are aware how many people are 
going about this world, and even sitting at their 
ease in it, who deserve to be in Newgate. 
people do so to the end, and die very rich, and 
consequently ‘respected’; but the majority come 
to grief, and meet with their just reward sooner 
This Adair, unless I am much mistak- 
en, will be of the latter class: he is very reckless 
as well as audacious, and when the pinch comes 
will stick at nothing. Then we shall have him.” 

“T wish for no revenge,” said the Canon, 
calmly. 

“Of course not; when I said we, I meant the 
law. Mark my words, that man will come into 
its clutches one day; he will be a convict.” 

“My poor Sophy !” sighed the Canon. 

“ By-the-bye, that is another matter, about 
which, though we have discussed it, I have still 
some doubt. Though you could not write to her 
husband, ought you not to have written to her?” 

The Canon shook his head. 

“No, Irton; I feel my sister’s instinct was the 
true one, when she spoke to me on that point: 
‘Whatever you do, William, do not let Sophy 
know.’” 

“It is unwise to import sentiment into these 
matters,” returned Irton. “She should surely 
know how she has been made a cat’s-paw of to 
injure her best and dearest friend.” 

“To what end, my dear Irton?” replied the 
Canon, calmly “If she knows, any word from 


Some 


common-sense ; you have lent the money—though, 
it is true, you had no legal right to do so—and 
this man has borrowed it. Of course, therefore, 
he owes it you.” 

“Then why have we made all this fuss about 
the matter? It seems as plain as ABC. A 
has lent money—B’s money—to C, and can com- 
pel C to return it.” 

“Not if he has not got it,’ returned Irton, 
grimly. “Can you suppose that Adair would 
have taken such a step as this if he was not al- 
ready a ruined man? Iam firmly persuaded that 
he has not a shilling he can call hisown. I have 
made inquiries, and found, just as I suspected, 
that he has even given a bill of sale for the very 
furniture in his house.” 

“Then what can be the use of suing him ?” 

“ Well, there is no use; on the other hand, to 
sit down under such an infamous wrong as this, 
with a mere protest addressed to the man’s so- 
licitors, would argue some justification in the of- 
fender. Besides, it is your obvious duty—as, I 


| confess, it will be my pleasure—to make things 


as unpleasant for the rogue as possible.” 


“But that must needs involve unpleasantness 
for Sophy and the poor child,” answered the Can- 
on, quickly. “No, Irton. If anything of which 
I have been robbed could be recovered by such a 
process from the man himself, of course I should 
not hesitate; but no material advantage can, by 


| your own showing, result from it; while, on the 


| 


other hand, it will inflict injury on the innocent. 
I must therefore ask you to abstain from any 
such step.” 

“T confess this seems to me Quixotic,” said 
the lawyer, dryly. 

“It’s the ruling passion,” pleaded the Canon, 
smiling. “I have been a fool from the first, you 
see. How worthy of Cervantes, by-the-bye, this 
whole affair would have been! How full of hu- 
mor! The idea of poor innocent Willie being my 
prosecutor and persecutor !” 

“Yes; the settiky trust.” 

“The what?” 





“Well,” returned the other, with some embar- 
rassment, for he was loyal to his profession, and 
never gave occasion for the “enemy to blaspheme” 
if he could help it, “the fact is, we have got no 
name in law for the antithesis of a trustee; there 
is the reversioner, indeed, and the tenant for life; 
but they are particular cases ; we have no general 
term except the ‘ ce stuy que trust,’ a relic of the 
Norman-French, which we pronounce ‘ settiky.’” 

“Do you, indeed ®” said the Canon, grimly. 
“Tt’s quite as like the original, however, as law 
is to justice.” 

Though Mr. Frederie Irton was thus compelled 
to stay the proceedings he had initiated, he made 
it his business to inform himself very particular- 
ly of Mr. John Adair’s affairs. His inquiries con- 
vinced him that these were in a desperate state, 
that the man was over head and ears in debt, and 
that his estate, bankrupt though it was, had be- 
come liable through his various speculations for 
enormous sums. 

The difference between speculation and pecu- 
lation is but a letter; the partitions that divide 
peculation from fraud, and fraud from crime of 
all kinds, are as low and as easily overstepped ; 
and when necessity sharply urges, they are taken 
at abound. The lawyer’s knowledge of this fact, 
joined, it must be owned, to his own vehement 
prejudice against Adair, caused him to entertain 
the keenest apprehensions concerning that gen- 
tleman’s future, which disturbed him greatly upon 
Sophy’s account; but, for the present, he kept 
this to himself. To tell the Canon would have 
been to fill his cup of sorrows to the brim; and 
he was draining that bitter draught so bravely. 

His Trinity chambers he, of course, retained: 
a college knows nothing of men’s circumstances, 
but keeps its gate wide open to all who have the 
right of entry, and gives the same welcome to 
prince and pauper; but “the Laurels” was dis- 
posed of by private contract, and its late inmates 
moved into a little cottage upon Parker’s Piece, 
an open space where Aunt Maria professed to 
find better air and more sunshine. She never 
lost her pleasant smile, which she saw reflected 
much more often than she could have hoped for 
in her brother's face. When it was clouded she 
knew that he was thinking of his boy, and of that 
sad letter he had to write to him, which, if it had 
not “made cyprus” of his Alma’s “ orange flow- 
er,” must needs delay their happiness indefinitely. 
Sometimes, too, the Canon would fall into fits of 
abstraction which lasted so long as to compel his 
sister from sheer anxiety to break into them with 
a pretense of cheerfulness. ‘ My dear William,” 
she would say, “ what are you thinking about ?” 

On one occasion he returned (involuntarily, we 
may be sure) a most enigmatic reply : 

“T was thinking of poor little Settiky.” 

“ And who is Settiky ?” 

“Ah! tobe sure. I forgot I had not told you,” 
he said. “It’s a pet name that little Willie 
goes by.” 

(To BR CONTINUED. ] 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet Epeine ror Lingerie. 


Crochet Edgings.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse edgings for trimming lingerie are worked 
in crochet with fine cotton. For Fig. 1 make a 
foundation of 14 st. (stitches), pass over the last 
10 of them and work 6 de. (double crochet), of 
which the middle 2 are separated by 3 ch. (chain 
stitch) on the next, then * 5 ch., turn, 2 de. sep- 
arated by 5 ch. around the 8 ch., 3 ch., 1 de. on 
the following 3d ch., turn, 5 ch., 6 de., of which 
the middle 2 are separated by 3 ch., around the 
next 5 ch., around the following 5 ch. work 7 times 
alternately 1 ch, and 1 de., then 2 ch., connect to 
the 1st foundation st., turn, 4 ch., 7 times alter 
nately 1 sc. (single crochet) around the next ch. 
between 2 de. and 4 ch., then 2 de. separated by 5 
ch. around the following 3 ch., 8 ch., 1 de. on the 
following 3d ch., 5 ch., turn, 6 de., the middle 2 
separated by 3 ch., around the next 5 ch.; repeat 
from >. 

For Fig. 2 make a foundation of 15 st., and 
crochet forward and back without turning the 
work ; pass the last 6 st. of the foundation, 1 de. 
on the following st., 1 ch., 1 se. on the following 
3d st., 4 ch., 1 de. on the following 3d st., 1 ch., 
1 se. on the following 2d st., backward work 7 ch., 
connect to the next to the last of the preceding 4 
ch., 7 ch., connect to the ch. before the last of the 6 
ch, previously passed by, 13 ch., connect to the fol- 
lowing $d st., 1 sc. on the ch. before the last of the 




















Fig. 2.—Crocuet Engine ror LinGERix 


Velvet and Ottoman Silk Dress. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue dress is a combination of fawn-colored otto- 
man silk with Titian red velvet. The deep skirt 
pleating is of velvet, mounted in broad box pleats, 
which are notched at the lower edge, and orna 
mented above with an appliqué of fawn-colored 
silk embroidery. The notches rest on an ottoman 
pleating, which in turn falls over a finer pleating 
that is set around the foot of the skirt. The 
drapery and the short basque are of silk, the latter 
having a soft vest of cream satin merveilleux, and 
a close high velvet collar The sleeves are orna- 
mented with appliqué embroidery. 


Jabot with Velvet Collar. 

THE revers at the sides, and the narrow standing 
collar to which the jabot is attached, are both of 
moss green velvet with light silk lining. The 
foundation for the jabot is a piece of stiff net six 
inches long and half as wide, sloped a little nar- 


rower toward the lower edge. The revers are 
joined to the sides, and the surface is covered with 
crinkled white gauze that is side-pleated. A strip 


of embroidery in colored silks on crépe lisse is 
joined to the lower edge, and another is arranged 
on the left side. Two straps and bows of narrow 
pink velvet ribbon cross the front, the bows being 
tied in double loops on each side without ends, in 
the manner now in vogue for bonnet strings, 
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PLASTRON with VELVET 
COLLAR, 


preceding 13 ch., * 1 
de, on the next ch., 5 
times alternately 1 p. 
(picot, consisting of 3 
ch. and 1 se. on the 
preceding de.), 1 ch., 
and 1 de. on the fol- 
lowing st., then 1 ch., 
pass 1 st., 1 sc. on the 
next, 4 ch., 1 de. on 
the following 2d st., 
1 ch., 1 se. around the 
middle one of the fol- 
lowing 7 ch.,4 ch., 
pass 1 st.,1 de. on 
the next st., 1 ch., 1 
se. on the 3d of the 
following 7 ch., twice 
alternately 7 ch. and 
connect to the ch. be- 
fore the last of the 
preceding 4 ch., then 
8 ch., 1 de. on the 2d 
of them, 1 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle ch. of 
the next 7, 4 ch., 1 
de. on the following 
2d st., 1 ch., 1 se. on 
the 3d of the next 7 
ch., 7 ch., connect to 
the ch. before the last 
of the preceding 4 
ch., 7 ch., connect to 
the ch. before the 
last of the following 
8 ch., 13 ch., connect 
to the following 8d 
ch., 1 se. on the ch 
before the last of the 
13; repeat from *, 
but connect the first 
p. of each new point 
to the last p. of the 
preceding point. 





Fig. 1.—Vetver anp Camev’s-uair Dress. 


Figs. 1-3.—LADIES’ 


STREET 
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Fig. 2.—Vicoexe Dress with Braw Triomine. 
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DRESSES. 


Fig. 83.—Piais anp Limousine Woot Dress. 





JABOT WITH VELVET 
CoLLar, 


Plastron with 
Velvet Collar. 


Tue narrow stand 
ing collar is of sap 
phire blue velvet, with 
a thin ruche of crépe 

lds set inside 
it A lace plastron is 
attached to the front 
of the collar. This 
consists of a piece of 
lace o1 figured tulle 
half a yard deep and 
three-quarters of a 
yard wide, which is 
hemmed at the sides 
and edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace at the 





bottom. The upper 
edge is gathered and 
joined to the col- 
lar, and the piece is 
shaped by being close- 
ly shirred into a space 
of two inches at the 
waist line, in the man- 
ner shown by the il- 
lustration. 


TRIDENT LONG 
HIDDEN, 


A REMARKABLE ¢cu- 
riosity may be seen 
in the Botanical Ga 
den at Leyden a 
trunk of a tree which 
has been sawn asun 
der exhibits in the 
very centre an iron 
trident or fork, buried 
in the middle of the 
wood. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
ASSISTS MENTAL LABOR. 

Pror. Apo.ru Orr, New York, says of the Acid 
Phosphate: “I have been enabled to devote myself to 
hard mental labor, from shortly after breakfast till a 
late hour in the evening, without experiencing the 
slightest relaxation, and I would not now at any rate 
dispense with it.”—{Adp».] 








PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 


a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
Sent free on receipt of price. 
stamps taken, Joun Perris, Jr., Pro- 


110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv. } 


cal profession, 
Postage 


prietor, 





DANDRUFF 
Is removed by the use of Cocoaine 
and promotes the 
voring 


, and it stimulates 
growth of the hair. Burnett’s Fla- 
Extracts are the best—[Adv.] 





FROM MRS. FLORENCE, THE TALENTED ACTRESS. 
Monsieve Levy, 8 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. : 
The Lablache Face Powder is really excellent, and 
shall always find a place among my favored toilet 
articles. Anniz T. Fronence.—[ Adv.) 





Tur Genuine 
wearing out, at retail by Samus. 
14th St., N.Y. Send for circular.—[Adv 


Terry, 18 East 





For Coughs, Asthma, and 
* Brown's Bronchial Troches. 


Throat Disorders, use 
25 cts. a box.—[Adv.] 





C, C. Suayne, Fur Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address.-{ Adv.) 





ADVER'TISHMEN'LS 





GOLD BAK AKER'S 1878. 


Breakfast oct. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass. 





CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 

It's all the rage to make Trpies and 
LADIES! LamBreQquins with twine and rib- 
bon, Our new book of Crooner and Kyrirre» Lace 
contains 40 Parrerns for Trpies, Lampurguins, Ene- 
inas, etc., with Directions for making. Price, 30 cts, 
k Pay yy D Crossa- _ . Patterns for 20 cts. Au. 
® for 20 2. stamps, . INGALLS, Lynx, Mass. 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALILED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE &€ CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No, 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MICROSCOPES! 


ELESCOPES, FIELD GLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 
Drawing Instruments 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Send for List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues. 


QUEEN & CO pnifAbet Pra 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Sixtu AveEnu x, New York, 


y 


y 








q * a 4 = Y sh 
s 
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’ : This 
' t 4 — is the Ma- 
2 r gic Seale heing 
:' ~~ 2 one-ninth its actual 
. ao size By it any lady can 
eut all styles of ladies’ and 
fe children’s garments, (sleeve inclu- 
. y ded.) without refitting. So simple. that 
Es a child can learn from the book alone. Iius- 


rated Circulars FREE' Please mention this paper, 
AGENTS WANTED! Addr., Roow & Havvex, Quincy. Hl. 


A NEW CATaroaue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
3-cent stamp, by 


CHAS, E. BENTLEY, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 ‘Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all colors. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., P.O. Box 3648, N. Y. 





Chenevs Silks, so famed for never | 





Last and Best vention, What Every Lady Needs 


A GOOD, RELIABLE, DURABLE DRESS SHIELD. 


PaTENTED 








VOLUME XVL., NO. 48. 




















IRS ONS. 








Seal-Skin Sacques and Cloaks ; 
Far-lined Garments : 
Far Trimmings, Muff, and Collars. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT, AT LOW PRICES. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention. 








i 








Mrs. C, THOMPSON'S 


ues manufacturer of the celebrated Taompson’s Patent Wavx.) 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR 


YOUNG LADIES. 


Prices, $6 to $12 (Blond and Gray extra). When 
you send your order, enclose a sample of your hair and 


| give your address plainly, including County and State. 





RADE MAR 


a 


Samples sent free on payment of 25 cts. for postage. 
THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO., Middletown, Ct. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for ‘Art Needlework. Send 3c. for Catalogue. 


of SWITCHES, from 


The Canfield Shields are 
elastic, seamless, water- 
z ¥ al absorbent, odorless, 
= ~ strong, yet soft as kid, do 
* not wrinkle, chale, or rip. 
& The sales are double that 
vo any other Shield made 
in the U. 8. or Europe. 


ment of Express charges. 





to Hosiery. 





SILKS ron SSE 


dless Variety of Beautiful Styles, Send six 2c. 
ps for samples. Y ale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct. 


$5 to $50. 
HAIR A SPEC tALTY. 
t®” Beware of parties 
sell you Waves representing them to be 
the Thompson Wave, as I do not allow 
any other Dealer to sell my goods. 
Goods sent C.O.D, subject to examination on pay- 


Also, the most KLE EGANT ASSORTMENT 


GRAY 


endeavoring to 


SEND FOR CATALOGUR TO HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRs, C. THOMPSON, 


No, 32 East 14th Street, 


WINTER GLOAKS >; 


London dyed Alaska Seal Sacques and Dol- 
mans, Fur and Quilted Line 
Braided Jerseys and Newmarkets, The largest 
house in the United States especiall 
the outfitting of Ladies, Misses and Children. Send 
six cents for Fashion Catalogue, containing ele- 
gant Fashion Plates and Prices of all articles 
oft Ladies’ and Children's Clothing. from Millinery 
Also, Black Silks, Satins, Bro- 

cades, and Mourning Goods. J.N. COLLINS, 
| 32 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


NEW ¥ORK. 


OF EVERY 
ESCRIPTION. 


Garments, 


y devo to 





hair. Price by mail, $1. 





ALIFORNIA for fruit-growers and consump- 
Health, profit, drawbacks. Noradv'ts. Map 


tives, 


HAIR CURLING! 


Dre. LaFora’s Curling Fluid curls the straightest 
T. W. Doxoven, Chemist, 
126 Brewsrer St., Detroit, Mich. 


Sole Agent. 


~ “Dr. Benson’s Pills are invaluable in nervous dis- 


and Illus. Mail, $1. 8. 8. Southworth, Sacramento,Cal. | eases.”—Dr. Hammond, of New York 








ce 


LBERO 


The 


general ex- 


‘lence of these 


goods has enabled 


tl 
1 


other 


they 


iem to take the 
ead over all 
makes, and 


stand unri- 


valled for their 


BEAUTY, 


COLOR, 
FINISH, 


AND 


WEAR. 





REGISTERED. 





NOTICE. 
To prevent imitation, the below stamp will 
be found on every fourth yard of these goods. 


ELBERON VELVETEEN 


TRADE MA 





ENDORSED BY 


THE NEW 


SILK FINISH 


OF THE 


ELBERON 


BETTER ADAPTED 


Than any other for 


COSTUMES, 


Dress Trimmings, 


AND 


MILLINERY. 


These goods 
qualities 





possess 


which make 


them superior for fine 
wear, and they are the 
only velveteen that is 
sufficiently fine for Mil- 
liner’s use; hence, as an 
economical substitute for 


fine grade 


SILK VEI- 


VET, they stand unri- 


valled. 





THE LEADING MERCHANTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





It comes in FAST BLUE BLACK in all the NEWEST AND 


MOST FASHIONABLE COLORS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS. 





JOBBERS ONLY Supplied by 


oom WM. OPENHYM & SNS 


SOLE AGENTS. 


42, 44, 46, 48, and 50 Greene Street, New York. 











HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


—or— 


LLINERY GOODS, 


625 Broadway, 


Between Houston & Bleecker Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of H1.1.’s Mittomer’s Gazerrer. 
them for a Sample C opy. 


Send to 
Mailed free to the Trade. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and wutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution m: ay be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundre ds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢-Ib. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 

CORSET T Prange # are adjustable over 
lips by strap and 

buckle, and can be made a fit any form instantly. 
They have no bones to break over the hips. They 
are made with double seam, and will not rip. They 
have double bones and double steels. Money re- 
funded for any corset not satisfactory. Beware of 
imitations and infringements. Be sure the word 
DuPpvex is on every corset. The great popularity of 
the Celebrated Duplex Corset has tempted unprinci- 
pled manufacturers to sell worthless imitations. We 
sho'l prosecute all such manufacturers and dealers 


selling such infringements to the full extent of the 
lew, For sale by all dealers in Corsets. 


—_ WILSON'S 
LIGHTNING SEWER 


o thousand stitches a minute. EF out Vv 
ohambae first-class Sewing Mac . in the 
world. Sentontrial. Warranted 5 years. 
Send eo Illustrated Catalocue and C zw ular 
BR. nts Wanted. THE WILSON SEW- 
ING M ac Hi NE CO., Chicago or New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific, the only unfailing 
remedy, removes radically and permanently all annoy- 
ing disfigurements from the Lips. Cheek, Chin, 
Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Price $6. La- 
dies, address Mine. me. JU a AAN, 48 E ast 20th St., N. Y 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turouctour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-I878. 


ARVARD EXAMINATIONS for Women 

will be held in Cambridge, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Cincinnati; beginning June 26th, 1884. For 
further information apply to the Secretary of the New 
York Local Committee, 475 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 





Manufactured only by the 
Bortret M'r’e Co. Why 
these corsets have con- 
quered all competitors. 




















A Dressmakers’ Journal. 
A ART dela MODE 
New French Fashion Journa 
Fach Ba ——- 4 Cola 
fiates zarge Panorama, 

teat Piris styles. For sale 
by newsdealers, 35¢ for sample. 
W.J. MORSE, Pus., 6 E. 14TH ST.. N.Y. 


FINEST (GARDS. EVER ISSUED 


beautiful B S—Mare- 
chal Niel and ccananes | hosing ae a waee ET 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, tlums, ‘Grapes and Cher- 
ries—very natural and from original designs. Full 
size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents 
b> [ue in stamps. Mention this paper 
OTT & BOWNE, 110 Wooster St., N. Y. 


Z FRINGED C CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
: send six Christmas Cards. 
. aeee colors, eines with sil 
e, no two alike, by mail, post 

B paid, , for 50 cts. William M. 
raldson & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ONE-CENT) NEW SET OF CARDS. CUT OU js 
STAMPS. § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, i N.Y 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


‘NEW ° YORK SHOPPIN G 


Of every description promptly and carefully executed 
by a lady whose experience, taste, knowledge of colors, 
shades, effects, and combinations guarantee satis wfac- 
tion. Circulars, with references, sent by addressing 

Mrs. S. M. ELLSWORTH, P. O. Box 2838, N. Y. City. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL 


Of every description. Also orders for superior Dress- 
making. For circular address Mra. VIRGINIA C. 
BREWSTER, 259 West Twenty-third St., New York. 

















ARIS SHOPPING by an American Lady, 
Circular and references. Specialty. Laces and Wed« 
Ll ding Trousseaux. Mrs, A. 


Lortvs, 5 Passage Saulnier, 
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SILKS, VELVET Ss, 
DRESS GOODS. 


The high reputation of our Silks and Dress 
Goods departments, for nearly half a century, 
is a guarantee that our patrons at a distance will be 
well and faithfully served. We make a 
specialty of Silks and Dress Goods, and now offer un- 
equalled bargains 

“OUR MONOPOLY” SI LKS are the best 
goods in the market for appearance and durability. 
We have full lines of Black and Color dd, at $1, 
$1.25, $1.50, to $2.50 

BLACK ANDC OLORE D BROCADE D 
AND PLAIN VELVETS, iv al! the leadin 
shades, at very low prices. 

“NONPAREIL® AND “ARCADIA” 
VELVETEENS, Black and Colored, in fine qual- 
ities, from $1 to $2 per yard. 

250 Pieces 44-inch CAMEL°S*HAIR (French), 
all colors, at 75 ects. per yard; reduced from $1.25 

EAL-SKIN PLUSH, 52-inch, at $7.50; 
sold Is ast season at $12.50. 

BLACK and COLORED CASHMERES, 
40 and 46 inch, at 75e. These are extra value 

BLACK HENRIETTA CLOTH, 40-inch, 
from $1 to $2.50 per yard. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
R wocngerg HARE SE 
to match, at $4.85 the set 








150 LADIES’ 
b » deep Cape and Muff 
. worth $7. 






500 Sets of RUSSIAN HAIR COLLARS 
AND MUFES, Satin Lined, at $2.75 the Set; 
worth $4. 


Le Boutillieror 22a 
Brothers, | Street, 


NEW YORK. 


VELVET 


AND 


SEAL PLUSH 


Are more than ever in demand this season for Cos- 


tumes and Wraps, etc., and the extraordinary 


20 per « 


H. C.F KOGH & DON, 


Having early placed large orders in Europe 
bled to offer the very best lines of PLAIN 

CADED VELVETS 
lower prices than any other house. 


SPECIAL 


demand 


has increased the Import price fully nt. 


2, are ena- 
and BRO- 


THIS WEEK: 


$2.2 
20-inch BROCADED VELVETS, all colors, $1. 
worth $2.50. 
27-inch BLACK 
price $4.50. 
52-inch SEAL 
per yard. 


5. 
503 
SILK VELVET, 


$2.50; regular 


PLUSH at from $4.75 to $16.75 


Out-of-town orders promptly filled for mail-order 
department. 


6th Ave. and 20th St, N.Y. City. 
HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR, 


THE FOLLOWING LINES OF 
UNDERWEAR ARE SPECIALLY 
AND WORTHY OF THE CLOSEST 
50 DOZEN L A DIES’ 

COTTON HOSE 

S5e. 

50 DOZEN LADIES’ DERBY 
HOSE, IN ALL COLORS, 75e. 
FROM $1. 

25 DOZEN CASHMERE HOSE, 
USUALLY SOLD AT $1.25, 


HOSIERY AND 
ATTRACTIVE 
ATTENTION : 
ENGLISH DERBY RIBBED 
, 65e. PAIR; REDUCED FROM 


RIBBED MERINO 
PAIR; REDUCED 


SOLID COLORS, 
FOR #1 PAIR 


25 DOZEN CHILDREN’S RIBBED WOOLLEN 
HOSE, IN BLACK AND COLORS, FROM 45e. 
PER PAIR UP. 

JOB LOTS OF LADIES’ FULL REGULAR MADE 
MERINO UNDERWEAR, 50¢e.3; REDUCED 
FROM 90¢e,. 

CARTWRIGHT AND WARNER’S AND THE 


“STAR” UNDE RWE AR, IN 
AND MEN'S SIZES. 


DUNC. iN A, GRANT, 
28 West 23d St. and 19 West 224 St. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, 


Wwe should be please ” to hs ave strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AND 


MANTEL SETS. 
LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 
31 and 33 West 23d St., N.Y. 





Harper’s Bazar. 


The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets. 














The most Fashionable 
Material of the day. The BROCHE 
is the only WOVEN Velveteen 
Broché in the market. 











$12 


19-inch SILK VELVETS, all colors, $1.39 3 worth 


and SEAL-SKIN PLUSHES at 


8 
3 Nonpareil” 


Velveteen. 


WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, 


RIDLEYS, 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., 1. 
HOLIDAYS. 


THE RAPID APPROACH OF THE CHRISTMAS | 
HOLIDAYS AGAIN BRINGS DOLLS, TOYS, AND 
FANCY GOODS INTO DEMAND, AND WHICH 
WE NOW HAVE ON EXHIBITION ON THE 
THIRD FLOOR OF OUR ESTABLISHMENT. 


BUYERS 


FOR CHURCH FAIRS, SUNDAY-SCHOOL FESTI- 
VALS, AND PARENTS CAN MAKE THEIR SE- 
LECTIONS NOW, HAVE THEM STORED WITH 
US, AND DELIVERED WHEN WANTED. 


WINTER NUMBER 


OF OUR 


MAGAZINE 


IS NOW OUT, AND IS LARGELY DEVOTED TO 
ILLUSTRATING TOYS, DOLLS, FANCY ARTI- 
CLES, SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
BY ITS AID OUT-OF-TOWN RESIDENTS CAN 
ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES AS ARE HAD 
BY RESIDENT BUYERS. 

SINGLE COPIES OF MAGAZINE, 1 


VET 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313, to 321 Grand Street; 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST.; 


ORCHARD ST., N. Y. 


59, 61, 63, and 65 


A WEEK. 
Outfit tree. 


$12 aday at homee asily made. 
Address Truzt & Co., Au 


Costly 
gusta, Maine. 


HARPER'S” BAZAR. ; 





GREAT SILK SALE, 


10,000 yards of 


RIG SATIN: OTTOMANS 


At $1.09 per yard. 

These goods cost $2 per yard, are all pure 
Silk, of a beautiful, heavy quality, 22 inches 
wide, and are in 36 fashionable shades, 
be safe to guarantee these rich Ottomans to wear 
for 5 years. For afternoon and street costumes 
they cannot be equalled. On account of the 
great rush for these goods, purchasers are urged 
to come early in the morning to avoid the 
crowds. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IMPORTED ESPECIALLY FOR THE WANTS ey 
4 REALLY FINE TRADE, BEING OF THE RICH- 
EST DESCRIPTION. FOR THIS SEASON WE 
WILL SHOW BLACK AND COLORED CHENILLE 
GIMPS AND FRINGES, FEATHER MARABOUT 
IN THE LEADING SHADES, NOVELTIES FOR 
DRAPING IN COLORED CHENILLE EMBROID- 
ERY ON NET, BLACK AND WHITE 
NETS, AND BLACK BEADED GRENADINES. 

BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS AND VEL- 
RIBBONS IN ALL THE WIDTHS AND 
SHADES. ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE 
PROMPT ATTENTION. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N.Y. 


Wholesale Department Second and Third Floors. 
Is your face cry and scaly? Use Dr. Benso1 y's Skin 
Cure, and restore its smoothness. $1. Druggists. 


JAS. G JOHNSON & CO. 


(Late JOHNSON 

HOUSE, 

653 & 655 BROADWAY, 
NEW 


WHOLESALE 


Are 
markets for the fall season of 
NETS, FRENCH and AMERIC: 


* ACES and LACE GOODS, FANCY G¢ 


1883 in F 


AN MILL 


BROS. & CO.), 
RETAIL HOUSE, 


8 EAST 14th STREET, 


YORK, 
now prepared to show the very latest novelties of the French and American 
HATS and BON- 


RENCH PATTERN 
INERY GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS 
JODS, &e., at Popular Prices. 


Samples and Information sent on Application. 











FINEST | 





fT ARCADIA] 








VELVE TEEN. 
















GODEY'S FOR CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, THE 
THERE 18 NOTHING IN THE MARKET 
a THAT CAN COMPARE WITH THE B A = A R 
= ARCADIA. 
“The ARCADIA The advantages claimed for SaYs 
VELVETKEN, It this Velveteen are not few. sirst, - 
is... much the color, which is positive and The Arcapra 
sought after for lustrous in all shades. The ap- 








jackets and 
rimmed suits » from velvet ; 
for chiidren’s | 


a} 
dinner 
dresses. Its 


also an 


costumes an 


ladies’ 


cost is 
element in its 
as it 
can be purchas- 
ed at the same 
price as ordi- 
nary brands.”’ 





success, 


For the protection of the consumer 
we stamp every yard. 


AT RETAIL, IN 
J.E.KAUGHRAN & CO.; 
LE BOUTILLIER BROS.: 


THE 


pearance is certainly very hand- 
some and not easily distinguished 
it is thinner and 
Siner in texture, and cons sequently 
tess heavy than ordinar y velveteen, 
and takes the needle more easily 
than any other make. and Sinaly 
ét will outwear any other material 
of equal finish and dress. 


ARCADIA 


VELVETEEN fe so 


REGISTERED) 


VELVETEEN 

















is 
an improve 
| ment upon or 
dinary velvet 
| een that is sure 
to be 
ly 


thorough- 





appreciated, 
not only during 
the coming 
winter, but for 


many seasons.” 


Be sure and look on the back of 
goods, and sce you find this stamp. 


NEW YORK, BY 


JAMES McCREERY & CoO.: 
JAS. A.HEARN & SON; 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, and Dealers Generally. 
ARCADIA WOVEN BROCHE IS THE MOST DRESSY AND ELEGANT GOODS OF ITS KIND 


IN T HE MARKET 


Dress 


It would 


BEADED 


S.C. & S. 
Simpson, Crawiord, & Simpson, 


19th St. & 6th Ave, N. Y. 


‘Colored Silk Ottoman Ribbons 


AT HALF REGULAR PRICES. 





5—1 
"—1} 


L6c. 

19¢e. 
24e. 
380c, 


inch wide, 8c.; worth 
10c.: worth 


124¢. ; 
inch wide, lde. ; 


inch wide, 
. 9—12 inch wide, 


. 12.—2} 


os 


| 
| 
| 
Is worth 
worth 
Greatest values offered 
| Silk Ribbons. 


| SILK MOLESKIN PLUSH 


AT HALF REGULAR PRICES. 


| Lot 1—$1.40 per yard; 
| : 
| Lot 


ever in Pure 


worth $2.50. 


2-—$1.75 per yard; worth $3.50. 
Lot 3—$2.00 per yard; worth $4.00. 
These goods comprise every color, and 


1 


black, and are the best val er offered. 


1e8 ey 


No 


re.—Orders by mail carefully filled 
and satisfaction cuaranteed. It will 
impossible to send samples of above 
goods, as they are closing out too rapidly 
to allow of such delay, but we have all 
colors now, and guarantee that values aré 


as above. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


19th Street and 6th Avenue, New York. 


id Hoenol) 
C onstable Ks Uo 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES 


In Ladies’ © 


colored Silk Undervests and Drawers 


Bovs’ Colored Cashmere Undershirts and Pants 
Gentlemen’s Extra Heavy, All-Silk, Merino, and 
Cashmere Undershirts and Pants 
An extensive variety of Fancy Woollen Hosie¢ ry 
for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 


TY ? ? 
ot Ad 19th él. 
c 





t — at hom » oe Pest 4s 
0$ Address STinso? o., Portland 
Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, #4 06 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 4 
HARPER'S BAZAR........... 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 1 50 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
Que Yeur (52 Numbers). ... » 00 
| Postage “ree to ail subscribers tu the | t ules 
| or Canada, a 
} Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to av sk of loss. Address 
HARPER & BROTHE RS » Franklin Square, N.Y, 
5 Large New Gold, Silv no Cards,no 2 
alike, name on, 10c. L. ¢ »., Naxsa Y 
fa week in your own towr Tern $5 outfit 
$60 free. Address H. Hausert & Co., Portiand, Maine 


LYONS FACE 


ARE 


FAST PILE 
CUARANTEED. 











Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 
“Nonpareil Velveteen 

Of all fabrics of the » kind, thi 

one is the nearest approach t 

Lyons velvet; 











it is producec 
in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets 
D> 
NEW YORK. 
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BEST MAN (to attendant maidena who are about to bring down the bride). “ HOLE ON DAR A MINUTE! 
DE GROOM HAVE GOT INTER A DIFFI'LTY WID His GLOVES.” 


FACETLE. 

Latri® Pamela sat upon the stoop—it was the dinner 
hour—watching for her father. He was rather late 
that afternoon, and one after another the other gentle- 
men who lived in the row had appeared and then dis- 
appeared behind their respective front doors before he 
came in sight, Pamela watching each one as he did so, 
with an expression of great disappointment. 

But at laet the keen young eyes spied the beloved 
form in the distance. “ Here he comes! here he 
comes !” the small daughter shouted, gladly, jamping 
up and clapping her hands. “I'd know him miles oit 
by his walk. All the other men walk just like common 
men, but my papa walks like a queen,” 

cxmmeantijpainema> 

A Sunday-school teacher being anxious to test the 
mental powers of his not over-intelligent pupils, asked 
them to tell him their idea of to-morrow after giving 
the subject a week’s thought. On the following Sun- 
day he put the question to one of the scholars, who 

rom, ily replied, “‘ To-morrow was cast into the oven.” 

Phich was certainly according to Scripture. 


sulabnwtiienenile 

A mild-mannered man with a valise got out of one 
of the crystal cabs that roll from the Grand Central 
Depot to Forty-second Street and Sixth Avenue, the 
other day, while the deaf-mutes were in town, and step- 
ing up toa knot of men asked, “Can you tell me 
now to get to Union Square ?” 

They stared at him and gesticulated so excitedly that 
he thought them insane. He crossed the street, and 
stepping up to another group repeated his inquiry with 





the same result. He broke away, and presently asked 
the question of a young woman who appeared to be 
waiting for acar. She shook her head and pointed to 
her ears and mouth, Then he saw a policeman, and 
walking up to him, yelled at the top of his strength, 
**Can you direct me to Union Square ?” 

The brawny officer took the traveller by both shonl- 
ders, and putting his mouth almost in one of the trav- 
eller’s ears, roared out, “Take a car to Fourteenth 
Street, and walk east two blocks.” 

“ Good heavens !” said the stranger, “ you've injured 
my ear. I’m not deaf.” 

** Aren’t you ?” the officer asked. “ Well, I thought 
it queer, your talking, but you see the deaf and dumb 
people are holding a convention in the hall overhead, 
and I supposed you were one of the delegates.” 

nisccaasalipinaiien 

This is the way a mother down East described her 
daughter's courtship: ‘He ‘posed and ’suaded, she 
nayed and ‘fused; last she ‘sented, then he ‘gaged 
her.” ° 

A wag of local note always had a joke to crack, and 
was never known to be “ blue,” even under the most 


| trying circumstances, until he was taken sick, when 


he showed signs of melancholy. The doctor coming 
in one day, he said to him: “I am afraid I am going 
to die.” 

“Die!” exclaimed the doctor, after feeling of his 
limbs. “ Who ever heard of a manso warm as you are 
dying 2?” 

“ How about John Rogers?” broke out the irrepressi- 
ble jester. 




















“HAS THE MILKMAN COME YET?” 
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A SOCIAL CALAMITY, 


MR. JONES. “* YOU SEEM TO BE IN GREAT DISTRESS, MY FRIEND.” 
TRAMP, “1 AM, SIR, IN -DISTRESS—IN GREAT DISTRESS, I HAVE JUST BEEN MARRIED, AND T AM 
ON MY WEDDING TOUR, BUT FROM LACK OF FUNDS I HAVE BEEN COMPELLED TO LEAVE MY WIFE 


BEHIND—” 


WHAT SHE SAID AND WHAT SHE DID. 

“T never will marry,” she said—she said— 

* Unless a young man that just suits me I find: 
Taller than I by at least half a head 

He surely must be, with a face bright and kind ; 
His eyes I'd prefer of a violet blue, 

His hair a light brown or a very warm gold; 
He must sing—a fine tenor—and dance nicely too, 

And tell as good stories as ever were told. 
No smoking allowed, for the weed I detest, 

And of course no remarks that are rude or ill-bred ; 
And I'd like him to always be stylishly dressed, 

The young man J marry,” she said—she said. 


And then the maid married—she did, she did— 
A threescore old fellow muclt shorter than she, 
Who wore a black wig that but awkwardly hid 
A pate that no balder could possibly, be. 
And his voice was a creak, and he danced like a bear, 
And his nose it was red, and dull gray were his eyes, 
And he’d sit by the hour and stupidly stare, 
And he never said anything witty or wise. 
And hesmoked a clay pipe, and from morning till night 
In his mouth held of strongest tobacco a quid ; 
And he dressed— But enough, he had two millions 


lite, 
And she married him gladly—she did—she did, 





{A spirit of chivalry prompted a dunation, of course. 


WOMAN. 


Oh, woman! woman! men exclaim, 
As if poor woman was to blame 

For all the misery in her name. 

Oh, woman! both a joy and trial 

You are to us, there’s no denial; 

A mystery, a contradiction, 

A mighty fact adorned with fiction, 

A puzzle, paradox, and rebus, 

A match at any time for Phebus; 
And while we own ourselves your debtor 
We wish we understood you better. 
And yet, it can not be denied, 

Man never yet was satisfied : 

If you were any less mysterious, 

Pert, saucy, wayward, or imperious, 
Alas !—-the thought is quite alarming— 
You certainly would be less charming. 


—___—_ 


“Walter,” said Mrs. Particular to her little son, whom 
she found eating grapes in the garden, “ you must not 
swallow the skins of the grapes. It is bad for you to 
eat them.” 

* But doesn’t it make the yard look neater?” said 
Walter. 
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HARD T0 PLEASE. 


MAMMA. “GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD.” 


LILLIAN, “ NOT BREAD, MAMMA, PLEASE ASK DOD FOR CAKE,” 


{A faet. 














